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Here is a mere e Gordon-Van Tine specimen me 
value—finest Red Cedar Shingles milled at $6.49. Regular ly 0 
Roofing Per Roll $1.95 Up price throughout the Middle West averages $10.00 per Finest Windows $3.16 Up ws 
uti fae ‘iuicierse'eseeed thousand. Our shingles are absolutely clear and butts of _ qitvtinines'Statechermtestest “<i 
Rratiicdtapreencreour fees five Shingles measure full two inches. New bright stock —scaiifSulmcat “= “Aer aoe 
qoality rosin. made from finest Red Cedar logs (not stumps.) Guaran- ing 
teed equal to or better than standard grading rules. a 

Order direct from this advertisement! ble 
pur] 
5000 Building Bargains! Save Money! Buy Direct! ge 

This is just a sample of Gordon- We own and operate five big mills | = 

Van Tine values. Not shingles alone, —sell only by catalog direct to you. Best Doors Made—$4.43 Up “sf 

but 5000 building material items at You get wholesale prices. Gordon- a ph, Fy Mx fee 

savings up to 50% offered you. Just Van Tine have always sold for less Grong pine, Turned aut incur commie. lig} 

get out your Gordon-Van Tine catalog —prove it mow under present con- “ican: and 

ditions. Buy at source and save— feet 





Rim Lock Set—45c 
Carefully made, strong lock set. Has 
stop, iren bolts, tinned keys, Japanned 
key hole escutcheon and jet biack pol- 
ished knobs. Japanned finish, Other sets 
for all purposes at astonishingly low 
ure. 


—or send for free copy if you haven’t 
one. Use index. Look up material you 
want. Note pricesandmakecompari- 
sons. You'll find we make tremendous 
savings for you in every instance. 
Everything guaranteed. Your money 


often up to 50%! Don’t pay last 
winter’s high prices for lumber. 


Immediate Shipment 


cheerfully returned if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied. You take no risk. 
Over 200,000 customers, located 
throughout the country, deal with us 


We ship at once from full stocks. 
Distance is no barrier toGordon-Van 
Tine savings—we ship anywhere in 
the United States. Order right from 


regularly. this advertisement or use catalog. 


Get Low Prices From Our 
Estimating Department! 

Send your bills and estimates to our staff ofexperts for | ¢ +3 Sane ‘d vn 
free figuring. They will quote you prices showing clear | our nearest. mill— 
savings of 25°, to 40°). Get our wholesale prices on Chehalis, Wash.; 
lumber, shingles, lath, millwork, based on today’s cost Hattiesburg, Miss.; 
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$119.50 Up 











Our Four Mills 





0 to 40 per centon fuel bills 

aii. We absolutely guarantee the 
Gord Fire King Pipeless Furnace 
Heating principle scientific and exact 


Heats house thronghout, 
Easy 
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Send your bills and estimates to as for 
figuring and guaranteed, delivered price ° 3° - 4 + hh ,° 
Save si00 tof on aca Highest qual at the mills. Buy direct and take advantage of recent *-odioeame gs gg 
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GETTING READY FOR THE CATTLE SHOW 


C \TTLE may be well bred and well fed, but they 
4 must be properly shown in order to get the rec- 





ognition that they deserve. In addition to bettering 
the appearance of the animals, properly fitting and 
training them for the show is a custom which the 
public and the judges expect. 

New showmen will be out to the fairs this fall. 
Let us consider some of the details that should be 


attended to in addition to seeing that the animals 
re properly fed and developed. 

The first step in getting cattle ready for show 
after care has been taken to see that they are well 
grown and developed is to properly train them. It 
fs best to start this work early, so that the animals 
get accustomed to the work and look upon it as part 
of their regular routine. In breaking calves to lead, 
it is important to not let them get away from the 
leader in the beginning. If a halter is put on that 
fits down on the nose, and the leader keeps up close 
to the animal, there is but little chance to break 
away. The halter should have a long rope, so that 
if the calf gets beyond control it will be possible to 
snub it up to a post and bring it to time rather than 
letting it escape. After a calf has once found that 
he can get away, the leader will need to be constant- 
ly on guard. It usually is not necessary to resort to 
ringing a calf unless milder methods of conquering 
have failed. Then the ring should be used merely 
to get the calf properly broken. 

After getting the calf 
quiet and capable of be- 
ing led, then comes the 
job of training. An animal 
that is merely controlla- 
ble is not broke for show 
purposes. It should be 
taught to set itself square- 
ly on its feet and stand 
that way with its back 
up. This is accomplished 
by the use of a stick six 
feet long. Touch the calf 
lightly on the toe or heel 
and it will soon put its 
feet forward or backward 
as desired. A calf that is 
naturally slouchy and has 
a tendency to hang down 
n the back can often be 
enefited by proper use 
f stick and proper 
raining. In addition to 
broke to stand 
perly, the calf should 
e broke to lead up in a 
sna way beside the 
I r. Judges often re- 

i that in close classes the calves be led as 
well as stood before them. When cattle are being 
fitted, their toes usually grow too long and need 
t 
( 
I 


--) 





) be trimmed somewhat in order to set squarely 

the ground. If there are many cattle to pre- 
it is well to build stocks for this purpose. If 
stocks are not available, then it is possible to do the 
If it is necessary to 
long 


v ‘ by throwing the animals. 
throw them, however, this should be done 
enough prior to the show so that any danger of 
lameness that might result will be over before show 
o In trimming the feet, the implements needed 
are a rasp and a wood chisel. The idea is to keep 
the foot perfectly level and to not cut so deeply that 
it will bleed. At the time the foot is being leveled 
up, the outside portion of the hoof should be cleaned 
off and smoothed up into shape so that it will pre- 
Sent a clean appearance. 

The next step is the washing of the animal. This 
Should be started some time before the show, as 
it helps to get the hide and hair in a condition 
Which is desired. The necessary implements for 
this job are tar soap, plenty of water, a good fibre 
brush and lots of “elbow grease.” It is well to take 
the chill off the water. Water that stands out a 
Portion of the day in an open tank in the summer 
time is very satisfactory for this purpose. The 
use of cold water will often make the skin tempo- 
farily hard. This should be avoided by washing 
the animal one or two days previous to the show, 


By CARL N. KENNEDY 


so that the skin will not be hard when it is led 
into the ring. 

The art of using the hair of the animal to make 
it appear more developed is a common practice 
with most breeds of cattle. The common method 
used with Shorthorns is to make parallel lines. 
This is done by brushing the hair out smooth at 
the time of washing and letting it become partially 
dry. Then take a straight comb, starting at a line 
about the hip bones, drawing the comb from the 
rear to the front. Lines parallel to the first one, 
from one to three inches apart, depending upon 
the taste of the trimmer, should be made. Then 
take a fibre brush and rub the opposite way of 
the hair. This causes the hair to part where the 
comb was drawn and lay in parallel curled lines. 

Another style which is often used with Here- 
ford cattle is to take a circular comb, while the 
hair is still moist, and pull it down the side of the 
animal in a zigzag fashion. Follow the same gen- 
eral wave from the front to the rear. With a little 
practice this can be made a very pretty wave, and 
is especially suitable to smooth animals which carry 
very good finish. 

With Angus cattle, the common practice is to 
leave the hair more or less smooth, especially with 
an animal which shows good, even flesh. In other 





A Group of Prize Winners Which Show Proper Fitting and Training 


words, in the treatment of the hair of any indi- 
vidual, the practice should be to make the animal 
appear neat, but broad and smooth. 

In treating the horns of cattle, the first step is 
to secure some scraping steels and a wood rasp. 
With the aid of these implements the rougher and 
more scaly part is taken off and the horn dressed 
down. Follow up this operation with sandpaper, 
tc put the horn in a smooth condition. A good 
gloss can then be put on it by rubbing with resin 
soap, beeswax or even tan shoe polish, followed 
by a vigorous rubbing with a soft woolen rag. 
There seems to be a tendency on the part of a 
good many of the showmen to leave the horns of 
their exhibition animals in the rough, provided they 
are neat and well shaped. 

In trimming the hair, the only portion which is 
universally trimmed with the clippers is the tail. 
A good switch should be left and the remainder 
clipped closely with a pair of hand clippers. This 
clipping is extended clear up to the tail head, where 
it is gradually tapered off so as to appear clean 
cut and square. The hair on the head of the Here- 
ford or the Shorthorn is very seldom touched, with 
the exception of taking off with scissors long 
hairs here and there which might make the 
animal appear coarse. With the Angus it is cus- 
tomary in some cases to clip the entire head with 
a pair of hand clippers. This same practice is 
also followed with some of the other polled breeds. 


Two or three weeks before time to start for the 
fair, it is important to see that the animals are 
changed to standard feeds which it is possible to 
obtain at practically all of the towns where the 
fairs are located. If there are special feeds needed, 
which it is impossible to get with regularity, a sup- 
ply should be provided and taken in the car when 
the animals are shipped. It is possible to get clo- 
ver and alfalfa hay, oats, bran and corn chop at 
the majority of the fairs. Cattle which have to 
be switched onto feeds which they are not accus- 
tomed to at the time of the show are very apt to 
shrink and therefore not make as good a showing 
as they otherwise would. 

The old and experienced showman always has 
a box to contain his utensils and other materials 
of the kind. A very satisfactory box for this pur- 
pose can be made out of pine boards, constructing 
it similar to a trunk, with a tray in the upper por- 
tion for the smaller articles. In this box will be 
found the halters, combs, brushes, rags, shears, 
clippers, soap and other miscellaneous materials 
needed. The lower portion will also provide room 
for the storage of a suitcase or two and blankets. 
In addition to the material which is usually carried 
in the box, there should be water pails, and a great 
many men will carry feed boxes with them, so 
that their animals are always accustomed to eat- 
ing out of the same kind of a box, and so that 
they will always be pro- 
vided with some place in 
which to feed their cat- 
tle, as a great many of 
the barns at the fairs are 
not so equipped. 

When the time has ar- 
rived to ship the cattle 
that are to be shown, 
great care should always 
be exercised to see that 
the cars are ordered a 
considerable time in ad- 
vance of the date when 
they will be needed. In 
many of the show cir- 
cuits a rate refund is 
granted. It is advisable 
to inquire in regard to 
this before shipping the 
stock, so that proper au- 
thorization may be made 
for any refund if this is 
obtainable. 

In handling the entries 
for the show, the cus- 
stomary method is _ to 
send to the secretary and 
obtain entry blanks, which should be properly 
ly filled out according to directions given and re- 
turned. At the larger shows, cards and numbers are 
furnished to the exhibitors designating the age and 
class for the animals. These should be compared 
with the catalog on the premium list and the time 
of showing ascertained. By following a system of this 
kind the animals can be in better condition to show 
at the proper time and the exhibitor will not be 
caught with the stock not ready when the class is 
called. 

Courtesy to the judges and officers should always 
be the watchword of the exhibitor. Too many show- 
men make a practice of being disagreeable, and as 
a result they are not popular with the public, the 
other exhibitors or anyone connected with the 
show. The object of the showman should be to pre- 
sent his animals in the best condition. His job is 
to show the animals the way that the judges want 
them shown, and if he attends strictly to that job 
the judge will appreciate it much more than if he 
is continually trying to seek some favor or to nose 
into some one’s else business. 

If the new showman does not win the first time, 
he should take his medicine like a man. He shouid 
look over the other animals, study the way that they 
are fitted for show as well as their breeding, for 
the man who succeeds is the man who comes back 
again year after year with better stuff shown in a 
better way, 
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Farmers and Automobiles 


N THEIR efforts to reduce speculation and 
bank credit to those who need the 
productive enterprises, some of the 


limit 
money for 
bankers of hk corn belt have declined to lend 
money to farmers for the purchase of automo- 
biles. We question the wisdom of this policy, 
unless there is a good deal of leeway in its ap- 
plication, 

It should be remembered that the pure 
of an automobile is a good deal more of a busi- 
on the part of the farmer than 


hase 


ness enterpris 


man who lives in the town or 


on the part of thi 
city. We do not know the 
cars that are owned purely for pleasure pur 
Most of 
hs . . ] 
vehicles pure and simple. 
While the farm- 


vutomobile for pleasure purposes, 


percentage of city 


poses, but we suspect it is very large. 
them are 


This is not true in the country. 


ple ure 


er uses his ; 
that, after all. is very seldom the purpose for 
which it is purchased. It is a necessary part of 
the farm equipment. It takes the place of at 
least one team for the man who has very much 
It saves 


running around to do. an enormous 


amount of time in doing necessary errands, It . 


is used for hauling eggs, butter, etc., to mar- 
ket, and for innumerable purposes connected 
with carrying on farm operations. 

The purchase of an automobile by the farm- 
er, therefore, should be considered as a busi- 
ness investment in nine cases out of ten, and 
the farmer whose circumstances entitle him to 
credit should not be denied credit for that par- 
ticular purchase. 





Hammering the Farmer 
N THE 


great half-page advertisements headed, “The 
Government Acts to Lower Living Costs,” and 
signed by the Chief of Surplus Property Divi 
sion, Office of Quartermaster General, Wash 
ington, D.C. 

The advertisements state that the Secretary 
of War has ordered immediate release 
to the American public of the entire surplus 
stock of canned meats at extremely low prices 


daily papers last week appeared 


and sale 


and by so doing « xpects to “deliver a powerful 
blow at the high cost of living.” The quality 
of the meats is guaranteed. The distribution 
will be nation-wide, and every from 
the smallest to the larg arries 
groceries or not, is asked t 
of selling these 


retailer, 
est, whether he « 

to perform the duty 
meats, The prices are not 
named in the 
known 


ns silt Che advertise 


statement that this 


as quickly 
ment concludes with the 
is the biggest sale of canned meats ever under 
taken 

We are whether th: 
administration now in power has deliberatels 
determined that the interests of the United 
States will be served by wrecking the agricul- 
tural industry. We do not wish to seem un- 


beginning to wonder 


advertisement » but will be made 
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charitable, but from the time the United States 
entered the war down to the present time, the 
administration has repeatedly attacked the 
live stock industry by forcing prices below the 
actual cost of production. 

When we entered the war, the ery came out 
of Washington that we must produce more live 
stock. Mr. Hoover said that hogs were just as 
important as guns and ammunition. Men were 
sent thruout the pleading with the 
to increase production, and the farm- 
assured that they could depend upon 
getting a fair profit. The farmers responded 
t t] eS T hey gre atly increased hog 
production; but when the 
to make 
of making them good it repudiated an "This 
is an old story to our re They know it 
by heart. It is not necessary for us to recount 
the various devices adopted by the Food Ad- 
ministration to keep down meat prices—the 
meatless days; the propaganda put out, calcu- 
lated to depress prices; the direct drives con- 
ducted by Attorney General Palmer from time 
to time against prices of all farm products. It 
is a sickening story of official ignorance and 
incompetence. 

And now comes this last drive. The cattle 
feeders of the corn belt have been losing from 
$25 to $75 per nead on their fat cattle. The 
hog producers have been losing from $2 to $5 
per hundredweight on their hogs. At the pres- 
ent time hog prices are more than $5 per hun- 
dredweight below the average of the past forty 
years, based on cost of production, 


country, 
farmers 


crs were 


appeals. 
time came ~ the 
s promises, instead 


government good it 


ad rs. 


If there ever was a time when an intelligent 


fort to brin 
profitabl 


government should make every ef 
up the price of hogs 
basis, now is that t The low pric s of the 
past vear have be 


i: irmers ne stockmen 


n discouraging production 
are being compelled 
go out of the live stock business because they 
simply can not stand the heavy losses they are 
sustaining. 

In the face of this threatening condition, the 
government of the United States blares forth 
in great display advertisements its purpose to 
throw the government surplus on the market 
at “extremely low prices” and thus “deliver a 
powerful blow at the high cost of living.” To 
do this matter full justice, we should like to 
take a day and search the dictionary for words 
of denunciation and ridicule. 

What will be the result of this policy if it is 
continued? Wallaces’ Farmer will undertake 
to forecast it. Meat production will be still 
further discouraged. Still more men who have 
been feeding cattle and hogs will stop feeding. 
Fewer cattle and hogs will be raised, and we 
will have a meat shortage which will send 
prices to unreasonable heights. The reduction 
in the amount of live stock grown will result 
in a surplus of grain, and this grain surplus 
and will 
a period of widespread agricul- 


will result in unreasonably low prices, 
bring about 
tural distress, which will in turn result in busi- 
ness depression thruout the nation. 

We do not know how much surplus meat the 
therefore, can 
pot measure the legitimate effect of dumping 
it on the market. But whether the amount be 
little, the greatest harm comes thru 
the manner in which the government goes about 

printed in the 
ion by 


government has on hand, and, 


much or 


it. These large eli eapuers 
daily papers thruout the na inference 
assume that the high cost af living is mainly 
and this 


in itself will tend to greatly reduce meat con 


due toa supposedly high cost of meat: 
sumption, even if there were no surplus to bi 
dumped. The fact of the matter is that live 
stock prices are low 
in 1914, 


cipal commodities. 


"now, compared to prices 
than prices of any of the other prin 
Hogs this month are about 
63 per cent higher than they were - July of 
1914, and steers are but 56 per cent higher 
than in July, 1914. But pig-iron is 333 per 


cent higher than in July, 1914; building mate- 
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rial, 132 per cent higher; cotton cloth, 327 per 
ccnt higher; crude petroleum, 249 per cen} 
higher, and wages in New York factories 19 
per cent higher. And if we take the av: rage 
of the various commodities other than agricyl- 
tural we find it to be 261 per cent higher than 
in July, 1914. 

How wickedly unjust it is, therefore, for the 
government of the United States to do any. 
thing, either directly or indirectly, to still fur. 
ther reduce prices of hogs and cattle, whey 
hese prices are already so low that they have 
brought ruin to many live stock farmers, 

The astonishing thing about it all is the ut- 
ter inability of people in authority to see that 
cur very existence as a nation depends upon 
getting our agriculture onto a sound basis, 
and restoring as quickly as possible that sys- 
tem of diversified farming which conserves the 
fertility of our soil. T his should be the very 
first concern of all our people. 





The Season 

AST week was drier and hotter than normal, 
especially on the western edge of the com 
belt. In Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri there 
was very little rain, and the temperatures ay- 
eraged about two degrees higher than normal, 
In Indiana, Ohio and Illinois there were mod- 
erate rains, but even here it was drier and hot- 
ter than normal, The drouth and heat is doing 
no great damage because of the fact that there 
is a fairly good reserve supply of moisture in 
In the northern part of the 
corn belt the heat 

corn, altho it is damaging the spring wheat 
On date of July 26th we estimate the acre 
yields of corn as follows: Iowa, $8.8 bushels; 
Illinois, 83.8; Missouri, 26.6; Nebraska, 23.5; 
Kansas, 18.3; Indiana, 40.5, and Ohio 43.5 
These yields average slightly less than 


most sections. 


is doing a lot of good to the 


bushels. 
last year, but consider: ably better than the gov- 
ernment July Ist estimate. On account of the 
larger acreage this year, the indications are 
for a total yield in the seven corn wind states 
about two per cent greater than last ye At 
this writing we anticipate that the pie 
August 1st estimate, which is published August 
8th, will reveal a total corn crop for the entire 
United States of 2,820,000,000 bushels, 
compared with the July Ist estimate of 2,778, 
000,000 bushels and last year’s final of 2,917, 
450,000 bushels. 





The Problem of High Land Values 


HE increase in land values during the last 

year has been sufficient to add 10 or 15 
cents to the cost of producing a bushel of corn. 
There seems to be a division of opinion, how- 
ever, as to whether or not the farmer has a 
right to figure as a part of his increased pro 
duction costs the expenses which result from 
increased land values. Professor Handschin, 
of the University of Illinois, holds the opinion 
that increase in land value is a part of the farm 
profits, and that farmers should figure their 
production costs on the basis of what the land 
cost them. He evidently looks on higher land 
values as something in the nature of watered 
stock. Professor Handschin’s view, while 
has some elements of soundness from the stand- 
point of society as a whole, is not very helpful 
to the young man who is just starting out 
farming for himself. If people generally adopt 
Professor Handschin’s way of looking at land 
values and cost of production, there is serious 
danger that prices of farm products will drop 
to a point where the only ones who can pro 
duce at a profit will be those who acquired 
their land previous to 1919. If Professor 
Handschin’s views are sound, the young mas 
can not afford to buy land. He should either 
rent or In either case, he should 
put his savings into bonds rather than into 
land. 
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Live Stock Commission Rates 
‘THE commission merchants at the Union 
Stock Yards at Chicago will, at their next 


meeting, vote advancing commission 


charges for selling live stock. 


upon 
The proposed 
advances are approximately 25 per cent, the 
charge for selling cattle being advanced from 
"5 cents per head to $1, with a minimum of 


i 


¢]8 per car and a maximum of $24. The hog 


S15 |} 
advance will be from 25 cents per head to 30 
cents. With a minimum of $13 per car and a 


maximum of $16 per car. Other advances are 


ll proportion. 


In view of the fact that there are very strong 


farmers’ organizations thruout the country, it 


would have been a proper proceeding had the 
commission men consulted them before deciding 
to advance commission charges. As interested 
parties, certainly the farmer and stockman 
should have had something to say. Perhaps, 
however, the commission men feel that it is but 
a question of a short time when the farmers 
will establish co-operative commission firms of 
their own at the yards, and that they might 
as well be getting what advance they can be- 
fore that time comes. 


Farmers Take a Hand 

HE happenings of the last three weeks are 

full of significance to the citizens of Iowa. 
They mark the beginning of a new period. By 
asserting and maintaining their right to a full 
share in the councils of the dominant political 
party, as they did at the republican state con- 
vention at Des Moines last week, the farmers 
have become a constructive force in the affairs 
of the state. In the future, their counsel will 
be asked and their voices will be heard not only 
as farmers but as citizens. It will no longer be 
possible for a relatively small group of polit- 
ical leaders to enter into bargains by which 
they undertake to parcel out the state offices 
for years in the future, and then put those bar- 
gains thru. The importance of the farm inter- 
ests has been recognized as never before. The 
right of the farmer to have something to say 
on his own account in the selection of candi- 
dates for state offices is now fully conceded. 

It all came about so quickly that some people 
may not yet realize just what has happened. 
Indeed, we doubt whether many farmers them- 
selves appreciate in full the tremendous signifi- 
cance of what they have done. The republican 
party has been the dominant party in the state 
for generations. A nomination on the repub- 
liean state ticket has usually been equivalent 
to an election to office. Hence as a rule there 
are several candidates for the republican nom- 
ination to different offices. That was the sit- 
uation this year. There were four candidates 
for governor, four for lieutenant-governor and 
several for the other state offices. The result 
Was such a splitting up of the vote at the pri- 
maries that with one exception no nomination 
was made for the principal state offices. That 
made it necessary that nominations be made 
at the state convention of the party. 

When the result of the primaries became 
known, it seemed evident that the convention 
would be controlled by candidates 
Whose past records had shown them to be lack- 
ing in sympathy with farm interests. They 
had the organization. Two weeks before the 
state convention was held, it was the general 
epinion of those who are in the habit of watch- 
ing such things that these two candidates 
would be nominated easily at the convention. 

It seemed to Wallaces’ Farmer that this was 
a highly dangerous situation, looking at it from 
the farm standpoint. It seemed to us it would 
be most unfortunate for farm interests if these 


certain 


two particular candidates should be nominated 
and elected. We therefore prepared the edi- 
torial, “Farmers on Guard,” which appeared 
in our issue of June 25th, and urged republican 
farmers to attend their county conventions and 
de everything they could to send farmer dele- 
gates to the state convention, held last week. 
Response was immediate and vigorous. Farm- 
ers attended their county conventions. In some 
cases they took possession of them, kicking a 
hole in the plans of the political leaders of the 
counties and selecting farmer delegates. In al- 
most every county the farmers secured some 
representation. We also urged the farmers to 
avoid any instructions. The result was that 
more than three hundred farmers came as dele- 
gates to the republican state convention, most 
of them free from instructions and at liberty to 
vote for such candidates as they might decide 
upon. There were enough of them to practi- 
cally dictate the nominations. 

Some of the farmer delegates came to Des 
Moines a couple of days in advance and coun- 
seled over the situation. It is probably the 
first time that this sort of thing has been done 
by the farmers. As other delegates came in, 
they were met and brought in to the delibera- 
tions. The evening before the convention, a 
large meeting of farmers was held, at which 
the records and merits of some of the principal 
candidates were talked over. An agricultural 
plank was prepared, to be submitted to the 
resolutions committee by the officers of the 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

To make a long story short, the farmers did 
business. The plans of the politicians who are 
not in sympathy with the agricultural interests 
of the state were upset. The two candidates 
whom everybody was saying only a few weeks 
before would be nominated were not nominated. 
The party was definitely pledged to a really 
constructive agricultural program. The domi- 
nant note thruout was a recognition of the im- 
portance of agriculture as the great state indus- 
try. Altogether it was a great piece of work. 

Hon. H. W. Byers, who made the keynote 
speech at the opening session, dealt with the 
agricultural situation at length and in a thor- 
oly understanding way. He spoke of the great- 
ness of the state, of the high type of farm citi- 
zenship. He said that the continued prosper- 
ity, and, indeed, the very life of the state, de- 
pended upon maintaining here a prosperous 
and satisfying agriculture, which would give 
the farmer a fair wage for his work, a fair in- 
terest on his capital invested, and in addition a 
profit which would enable him not only to main- 
tain the fertility of his soil but also to maintain 
a standard of living which would be fairly com- 
parable to the standard of living in the cities. 
He spoke of the danger of increasing tenancy, 
of the losses the farmer has suffered thru in- 
adequate railroad service, of the inexcusably 
violent fluctuations in prices of grains and 
live stock, of the high cost of marketing farm 
products. And he said with emphasis that the 
people in the cities and towns of Iowa ought to 
be just as much concerned over these things 
as the people who live on the farms; that when 
the farm prospers, the town prospers, and 
when the farmer is in trouble it means trouble 
for everybody else. 

It was a direct and forceful presentation of 
the things that must be done, if we are going 
to maintain the agriculture of Iowa. In clos- 
ing this portion of his address, Mr. Byers said: 
“In the men, women and children who live in 
the open country is found the great steadying 
influence of modern civilization—the sane, 
constructive forces which stand for right think- 
ing and right living. The republican party of 
Towa should make the safeguarding and pro- 
moting of a sound agriculture its first and con- 
tinuous business.” 

Truly it marks a new period in the history 
of the state, when the principal speaker of the 
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dominant political party of the state pays such 
an emphatic tribute to the importance of agri- 
culture. 

In the platform agriculture was recognized 
in a manner wholly unprecedented in the his- 
tory of Iowa state conventions of either party, 
We quote: 

The prosperity and well-being of the state depend 
upon a prosperous and self-sustaining system of 
agriculture. The republican party pledges itself to 
the support of such policies as will stimulate the 
ownership of land by the men who farm it. We 
recognize that a prosperous and continuing agricul- 
ture can be maintained only by a price level for 
farm products which will enable the farmer to se- 
cure a fair interest return on his invested capital, 
plus a fair wage for all labor employed on the farm 
and enough in addition to maintain the fertility of 
the soil; and we note with approval the growth of 
farm organizations which have this purpose in mind. 
While price levels can not be brought about by 
legislative enactment, remedial and permissive leg- 
islation will be helpful, and the republican party of 
Iowa pledges itself to the following: 

(1) A thoro inquiry into our system of land 
tenure, with a view to promoting long-time leases. 

(2) Permissive legislation to encourage personal 
credit associations which will help the tenant farm- 
er to secure necessary working capital for a term 
of years. 

(3) Legislation assuring to the farmer the un- 
questioned right of collective bargaining thru co- 
operative associations; and restriction of the use 
of the word “co-operative’ to truly co-operative asso- 
ciations. 

(4) Such legislation as may be necessary to 
compel railroads to grant sites and trackage on 
their rights-of-way to co-operative elevators, ware- 
houses, stock yards and necessary equipment for 
shipping live stock, under proper regulation. 

(5) Liberal appropriations to the Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture for the teaching of agriculture, 
for agricultural experimentation and extension work 
and especially for a strong department of economic 
research. 


These are plain and unequivocal pledges 
dealing with matters of prime importance. The 
farmers should now see to it that the legisla- 
tive candidates pledge themselves unreservedly 
to the carrying out of this party pledge both in 
letter and in spirit. 

It is expected that the democratic state con- 
vention, held at Cedar Rapids on July 29th, 
will be equally outspoken in its recognition of 
agriculture as the dominant industry of the 
state, and equally willing to pledge that party 
in a formal way to such measures as the farm- 
ers need. If it should do this, the farmer can 
feel very well satisfied. 

Mr. Kendall, the 
governor, and Mr. Hammill, the nominee for 
lieutenant-governor, both have had consider- 
able legislative experience. Mr. Kendall for 
some time served in the Iowa legislature as rep- 


republican nominee for 


resentative, and served one term in congress. 
Mr. Hammill has served several terms in the 
Both men have been favorable 
Their records are 
And both are 


Iowa senate. 
to agricultural measures. 
good from the farm standpoint. 
of fine character and ability. 

The democratic nominee for governor is C, 
L. Herring, of Des Moines, and for lieutenant- 
governor Mr. Cameron, of Alta. While neither 
of these men has had legislative experience, 
and therefore have no records upon which they 
may be judged, both of them are men of high 
type and both of them may be depended upon 
to favor a forward-looking agricultural pro- 
gram. 

So far as the farm interests are concerned, 
therefore, the farmers can feel very comfort- 
able, whatever the result of the election for 
these state offices may be. The leading candi- 
dates of both parties are sympathetic toward 
agriculture and will do whatever they can to 
promote its interests. They are all fair-minded 
men who will give us a first-class business ad- 
ministration of the affairs of state. This is a 
comfortable situation, and the farmer can feel 
free to vote for the candidates representing the 
party of his choice. 





A SHORT time ago, a northern Illinois breeder of 
4 Poland-China hogs said to the writer, “Why is 
it that my neighbor Smith down the road raises no 
better hogs than mine and yet he receives more or- 
ders, has larger crowds at his and makes 
better averages on his stuff than any of the other 
breeders around here?” 

This question involves some important 


sales, 


informa 


tion. It brings up a problem that has been written 
and talked about wherever the pure-bred hog is 
raised. It introduces the three essential agents in- 


volved in selling hogs, namely, the hog, the breeder, 
and the customer or buyer. 

Unquestionably, the pure-bred hog is the 
and foundation of the triangular condition produced 
in selling hogs. The 
and aim of the breeder is or 
should be to produce an ani- 
mal as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible. When young breeders, 
amateurs, and others overlook 
this fundamental 
and divert their energies into 
buying and selling and spec- 
ulation instead of 
better hogs on 
farms, then 


base 


object 


necessity 


breeding 
their own 
does the pure- 
bred business cease to have 
value. A man does not con- 
tribute anything of real value 
to the industry when he lets 
the other man do the work of 
breeding better animals while 
he speculates on that which 
has been produced 

On the other hand, one of 
the most successful and pros- 
perous breeders known to the 
writer is a man who began 
breeding pure-bred hogs 
iwenty years ago when there 
was little demand for then 
This man line-bred toward a 
definite type continuously, bringing in only a few 
boars to use in his operations from other sources 
Today his reputation least in his 
own local hogs are in demand, 
the neighbors respect and appreciate his 
a constructive breeder 

Therefore, in selling pure-bred hogs, the 
sential is to produce something that’s worth sell- 
ing, and not to sell anything that does not give 
promise of making the breed just a little bit better. 
Have you ever gone to a sale which had been ad 
vertised previously as 
strictly top-notch animals picked from the herd, 
only to find that one-third of the offering should 
have been fattened for market? Mr. C. H. Oathout, 
adviser for Champaign county, Illinois, made this 


established at 
section, his and 
work as 


first es 


one offering nothing but 


statement recently ‘The consignments made by 
two breeders in the recent county breeders’ con 
Signment sale decreased the final average of the 


sale over 25 per cent.” 


wanted that the hog is grown out with enough 
good qualities to make him a fit subject for sale, 
the problem each breeder next faces is this “How 
am I to find the man who wants that hog, and find 
him with the least expenditure of time, effort and 
money?” That is the question every breeder must 
answer for himself There are no set, cut and 
dried rules for guidance and yet there are certain 
general practices that nearly always are effective 
Jones wanted to know why Smith sold his hogs to 
better advantage than he. A comparison of the two 
men has much to do with answering the question. 

Both men advertised in the journals and news 
papers to the same extent; both had good hogs to 
sell; both were honest and reliable; but Smith had 
something that Jones lacked, that is, enthusiasm 
and personality. Jones was a good fellow but slov- 
enly in his personal appearance, and 
keeping things in order about the 


careless in 


farm. It was 


only a small matter to him if the pigs got out and 
rooted up the garden, upset the milk pails on the 
back porch, or did something equally as 
would rather put 


bad He 


another board in the dilapidated 
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ELLING PURE-BRED SWINE 


By E. G. THIEM 


fence than to build a new one. He liked to raise 
hogs but never told anyone else about hss herd 
unless asked. Jones mixed little with men and 


greeted his friends in a passive way. 

Smith, however, was a good mixer and never lost 
an opportunity to associate with men. His clean 
cut appearance, good will and hearty handshake 
were always evident, and appealed to everyone he 
met He was a hog enthusiast and so he never 


hesitated to talk pure-breds and tell about the ani- 
If he suffered any losses or ex- 
they 
pure-bred hogs 


mals in his herd. 
perienced any 
never told others. He 


which he did 
believed in 


reverses were 





so strongly, and looked into the future with such op 
timism and hope that his neighbors believed in 
him. He built up a local demand for his 
boars that played a large part in his success 

These two illustrations clearly that adver 


young 


show 


tising which any breeder does thru his personal 
relationships with men is of tremendous impor 
tance The little things which help to bring a 


breeder's hogs, his equipment, or his personality 
before prospective buyers in a favorable light are 
good for his business. Every move that the breeder 
makes, everything that he does, advertises his busi- 
ness, and it is either good or bad, favorable or unfa 
vorable, constructive or destructive advertising 

At a county fair in September, 1918, a well-known 
Holstein breeder in northern Illinois was showing 
some representative animals from his large herd of 
dairy cattle. The animals shown were not the pick 
of the herd by any means, and when the breeder 
was asked why he didn’t bring his best individuals 
to the fair, his reply was: “I don’t care about win- 
ning any prizes; my motive is to get my name be 
fore the public and get advertising.” 
This man got what he was after. He advertised 
but the advertising actually hurt his business. More 
than one prospective purchaser who inspected this 
breeder's display was unfavorably impressed, and 
went elsewhere for breeding stock. It pays to ad- 
if the advertising creates a favorably im- 
pression in the mind of the prospective buyers 
If it does otherwise the advertising is harmful 
This same principle applies to advertising in the 
different breed and agricultural journals and news 
papers. Everyone will agree that such advertising 
is necessary in a successful business, but too often 
we find that the advertisements themselves are un- 
attractive, are devoid of interest, and lack the force 
and punch that is essential to put across the infor- 
mation to the reader 


some cheap 


vertise 


Following are a few rules and practices that bear 
on the subject of advertising 

1. Advertise continuously—not intermittently 
in the good breed and agricultural journals, and in 
the local newspapers A small but continuous ad 
brings better returns than a two-page ad published 
once or twice a year. 

2. Don't overlook 
munity thru little pamphlets, 
Get acquainted with the local editor 

3. Attractive stationery, clean, typewritten let 
ters and prompt replies help sell hogs 

4 Attractive premises, clean houses, yards, and 
pens all contribute toward successful and increased 
Don't make it necessary to apologize when 
visitors come to look over your herd 

5. A poor pig sold from the herd is poor adver- 
tising. 


local 


and 


advertising in the 
posters 


com 


signs 


sales. 
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6. Be prompt in sending pedigree papers. Many 
breeders create antagonism by laxity in taking carg 
of the little things. 

7. A well printed and attractive illustrated cat. 
alog placed in the hands of breeders in good timg 
before sale day is a great advantage. 

8. A well-grown, carefully fitted and groomej 
hog on sale day advertises himself. 

9. The show rings at the local and state fairs of. 
fer excellent opportunities for favorable advertising 

10. Optimism for the future, and enthusiasm for 
the pure-bred, are attributes of a successful breeder. 

Professor Mumford, now head of the live stock 
marketing department in Illinois says: “The very 
best publicity that can possibly come to a breed 
er is that which comes froma 
satisfied customer. The great 
est asset which he who breeds 
pure-bred live stock can have 
is the confidence of the buy 
ing public, and the man who 
is most successful in the end 
is the one who applies the 


Golden Rule to his business 
transactions.” 
In conjunction with what 


has been said already notice 
what Dawson _ says: ‘Let 
every man remember that 
when he places his offering 
in the sale ring he not merely 
offers the individual animal 
or piece of property, but with 
it something of his own honor 
and judgment. And just in 
the proportion as these char. 
acters are good in the man, 
will men see value in the of. 
fering and be ready to pay for 
it. The man is the factor of 
greatest importance. If he 
has high character and high 
ideals, his stock already is 
recommended.” Some breeders are prone to over- 
look this moral element in selling hogs. 

The who breeds only a few of the hogs 
that are sold in his sales, but who depends on 
purchasing his pigs from outside sources for the 
conduct of his operations, very quickly 
confidence and respect of the public. A certain 
located over in Illinois, who was engaged 
in the development of a creditable herd of swine 
drawn into the enticing attractions offered 
by speculation. He had the idea that his busi 
ness was not progressing in as rapid a manner as 
iit should, and believed that he should be making 
more money in his operations. He worked the 
game slowly at first, buying a few gilts, sows or 
pigs here and there, breeding them to his own herd 


man 


loses the 


breeder 


was 


boars and turning them off into his semi-annual 
draft sales. He was successful from the start, 
which naturally egged him on to enlarging his 


buying and selling operations. As this part of his 
business increased, the attention formerly given to 
breeding hogs of a definite type and line of breed- 
ing, was expended in speculation. Since he couldn't 
always obtain the most desirable kinds of animals 
for re-sale, he sacrificed quality and individuality 
until his former customers left him one by one, 
and his reputation as a coming breeder was vil 
tually ruined. Such illustrations as these bring 
home the truth of Professor Mumford’s words when 
speaking of the successes and failures in the pure 
bred business, namely: “Many are called but few 
are chosen.’ 

The business of breeding pure-bred hogs is a spe 
cialized business that requires vision, judgment 
hard work, knowledge of correct and popular type 
and how to breed that type. And in the same way 
to sell pure-bred hogs successfully requires in thé 
breeder enthusiasm, a good personality, a high 
sense of honor and fairness, attention to every little 
phase of advertising to make sure that it is good 
advertising, endurance, forbearance, that others 


may be inspired with confidence and belief in his 
to produce better pure-bred 


integrity and 


swine. 


ability 
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“Corn Cultivation 
Scenes” 


Prize Winners in 
the Photograph Contest 











Horses and tractors compete in 
furnishing motive power to 
care for the crop which is the 
basis of corn belt prosperity 
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AN UNUSUAL MEETING 


Last week at Chicago the American 
Farm Bureau people were counseling 
together with representatives of the 
Farmers’ Union, Equity and Grain 
Growers’ associations, after the usual 
manner of such meetings, when Mr. 
Aaron Sapiro, of California, woke them 
up. Mr. Sapiro minced no words, but 
came right out and made fun of our 
gnuidwestern attempts at codperation. 
What. if we have had coéperative ele- 
vators for thirty years? Have they 
really got us anywhere, except to elim- 
inate a certain amount of petty thiev- 
ery? According to Mr. Sapiro, we are 
not using the right kind of codperation 
in the corn and wheat belts. We are 
using the Rochdale or consumers’ type 
of coéperation when we should be 
using the American or producers’ type 
of coéperation, such as they use in 
California. In California they center 
their coéperation around specific com- 
modities and within the field of that 
commodity the producers completely 
dominate the price situation. Mr. Sa- 
piro is attorney for California codper- 
ative associations which handle close 
to $300,000,000 worth of products annu- 
ally, and knows whereof he speaks. 
They have made mistakes in California 

but they have finally learned how to 
do things, and Mr. Sapiro hopes that 
the midwestern farmer will take ad- 
vantage of the hard-won experience of 
the California farmer. 

Mr. Sapiro says that the farmer is 
splendid as a producing specialist, but 
“rotten” as a marketing specialist. 
Don’t take a farmer from behind the 
plow handles to run a marketing or- 
ganization, but leave a farmer to his 
specialty and hire a city man who has 
had experience along marketing lines. 
The raisin growers around Fresno paid 
a salary of $17,500 a year to a special- 
ist to plan out their raisin campaign, 
as well as a bonus which brought to 
this man a total of $30,000 a year with- 
in two years. And so Mr. Sapiro says: 
“Leave the farmer to his producing, 
where he is an expert, and hire selling, 
grading and warehousing experts to 
handle the farm products. Don’t hire 
a dirt farmer for these jobs, and above 
all don’t hire an orator.” 

A number of jabs were taken by Mr 
Sapiro at the present marketing SYs- 


tem. The theory of the board of trade 
as an instrument thru which supply 


and demand may work is dandy, but in 
practice it is vile. The Armour Grain 
Company, for instance, has its own sta- 
tistical department for collecting the 
most accurate market news, and acts 
on this news to its own advantage, and 
the farmer doesn't get the news until 
it is a week or two old, and until every- 
body else has had a chance on it. The 
individual farmer is an absolute baby 
in the hands of the professional mar- 
keter. 

Mr .Sapiro thinks that there is : 
special brand of cooperation for dif 
ferent kinds of products. In the 
of non-perishable products for instance 
the big problems are warehousing and 
financing. As an illustration of true 
American codperation applied to the 
handling of a non-perishable product, 
Mr. Sapiro followed the origin and the 
growth of the raisin growers’ associa 
tion at Fresno These people were 
practically ruined in 1911, having con- 
tinuously sold their product below cost 
of production for a number of 
Finally the bankers, storekeepers and 
newspaper men of Fresno called a 
meeting with the raisin growers to de- 
vise some way out, and the plan which 
they hit upon and the plan which Mr. 
Sapiro believes to be applicable to 


case 


years 


grain was as follows: First, form an 
association which will draw up five- 
year contracts with the growers for 
at least 50 per cent of the raisin crop, 
and preferably for 75 per cent. The 
growers were timid and it was finally 
agreed that no move whatever should 
be made until at least 75 per cent of 
the raisin crop was tied up in this way. 
The merchants and bankers of Fresno 
were strong for the proposition, and 
with their help the growers were able 
to tie up 77 per cent of the raisin crop 
on a five-year contract basis. The five- 
year contract is absolutely necessary, 
for a short contract is such a weak af- 
fair that the big wholesalers to whom 
the crop is sold are afraid to do busi- 


ness with a codperative concern. The 
raisins are graded and pooled by grade 


and by variety. When the raisins are 
gold, each farmer within a given pool 
just the same return per 
pound as every other farmer whose 
raisins are of the same grade, and 
therefore in the same pool. No capital 
whatever is needed, for the financing 
is all done thru the banks by means of 
warehouse receipts. Last year the 
necessary advances were made on the 


receives 


the association, all of whom are prune 
growers themselves. They met on a 
giver day not long since, and their 
sales manager told them that he had 
contracts for 110,000,000 pounds of 
prunes at a price which the prune 
growers themselves could name. These 
prune growers did not have to ask 
what any packer thought about it or 
what any miller thought about it. They 
were setting the price themselves, just 
like the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion sets its price. First they figured 
their cost of production, and then they 
asked their manager what he 
thought would be the highest price at 
which the entire cron of prunes could 
be consumed, and then they asked their 
advertising manager if it would be pos- 
sible to expand this consumption in 
any way, and then they advised with 
their lawyer as to whether or not there 
were any legal difficulties. And final- 
ly they set the price, and it is a price 
which is making the prune growers 
money. The prune growers also con- 
sider the future. They know that by 
1923 there will be enough prune trees 
in bearing so that the crop will be 50 
per cent larger than at the present 
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ing to with dairy cattle is the production of a better class of cattle to 


cattle. 





The Farm Bureau Album 


The live stock breeders of Illinois 
charge of the live stock marketing department of the Illinois Agricultural 
They had known him for a long time as the head of the 
animal husbandry work of the University, and felt that he would be in 
favor of a conservative but constructive program. 
for he has been a teacher long enough so that it is doubtful if the name 
will ever leave him—was born up in Michigan, had 
a farm training and later graduated at the Michigan 
Agricultural College. 
doing college teaching or experimental work. He 
has written a couple of books and investigated live 
stock conditions in Europe as well as the Argentine 
The first work that the new department has tackled 
in Illinois is that of marketing the wool. 
has made arrangements with a Chicago warehouse 
to grade and store the wool and sell direct to the 
The 
state-wide survey of the live stock in order to get 
facts for working out a plan to check abnormal mar- 
ket fluctuations. 


supply both the home and outside-of-the-state demand. 
encouraging the accredited herd idea as an asset in the marketing of dairy 
The various states are looking to the department which Professor 
Mumford heads for leadership on the matter of live stock marketing work. 
Every one hopes that they will be able to work out some system which 
will help remove some of the fluctuations of the present market. 


chose H. W. Mumford to take 


“Professor” Mumford— 


Since that time he has been 


The I. A. A. 
now making a 


department is 


The program which they are look- 


They are also 








basis of 4% per cent interest. The first 
vear the raisin growers organized they 
were able to sell their crop at 3% 
a pound, whereas before that time they 
had been selling the raisins for from 
1 to 2 cents a pound. At the present 
time the raisin people are marketing 





cents 


an annual crop of around 200,000 tons, 
whereas before organization they had 
difficulty in marketing 50,000 tons ar 
nually. 

The salesman whom the raisin peo- 
ple employed on the basis of $17,500 a 
year, with a bonus additional, investi- 
gated the raisin market and found that 
the great demand for raisins was in 
October and November, for the 
days of Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year's. salesman figured 
that people ought to learn that raisins 
are good to eat even in the 
and he therefore put on an advertising 
campaign, and within a short time 
doubled the consumption of raisins. 

Mr. Sapiro gave an interesting ex 
ample of how the California Prune 
Growers’ Association set the price. 
This association is four years old, and 
controls 85 per cent of all the prunes. 
They buy only from their growers, who 
have signed up on a long-time contract 
basis. There are thirteen directors of 


holi 


This 


summer, 


time. And so they are already putting 
on a $220,000 advertising campaign in 
order to increase the consumption of 
prunes to take care of this larger crop 
n prospe The board of directors of 
the prune people and the experts whom 








they hire, know all there is to be 
known the supply and demand 

r prunes, T know about the prune 
crop in the Balkans and France. 
They know about consuming condi- 
tions in China and Japan. They have 
to know all there is to be known about 


world supply and demand conditions 
for it is up to them to set an 
gent price. And Mr 
that a price set 
intelligent price than one set by the 
Chicago board of trade. He spent con- 
siderable time poking fun at the Chi- 
board of trade people Despite 

all talk to the contrary, he looks on 
the institution as a gambling institu- 
tion, and thinks that they don’t set 
prices as intelligently as they might. 
How can the wheat growers use the 
California system? The first thing to 
do is to get a “minimum percentage to 
sign up” on a five-vear contract basis. 
At least 350,000,000 bushels of wheat 
ought to be signed up for at least a 
five-year period. At least 51 per cent 


° 
intelli- 
Sapiro believes 


in this way is a more 


cago 





of the wheat produced in the nine mogt 


important wheat states should be 
signed up for this five-year periog 
There would be state wheat growers 
associations and a national wheat 
growers’ association. The wheat would 
be pooled together by grades and vari. 
eties and partially paid for as soon as 
warehouse receipts become availabie 
and finally entirely paid for when each 
pool is sold. 

On the national wheat board which 
sets the price, Mr. Sapiro would have 
in addition representatives from ths 
state associations on basis of produe. 
tion, three men from the United States 
Department of Agriculture and one 
man from the Federal Reserve Bank, 
in order to guarantee fair play to the 
public. What the farmers want is qa 
fair average price, and under this sys. 
tem they can get it. There is no need 
for gambling under this system, and 
no need for hedging by the millers 
The local elevators under this system 
would be owned by a warehousing as. 
sociation, the common stock of which 
would be held by the state associations 
but preferred stock of which might be 
held by anyone. This scheme puts the 
local elevator man out of business in 
so far as he is a directing force, altho 
it leaves the value of the property u.- 
impaired and enables the present stock 
holders to draw down their usual divi- 
dend. At this point several local ele 
vator men began to interrupt the 
speaker. It was obvious, however, that 
the bulk of the people present were in 
favor of Mr. Sapiro’s presentation, a! 
tho they may have felt that he some 
what underestimated the difficulties 
His plan seems to be absolutely sound 
altho without much question it will be 
fought very vigorously by certain ele 
vator and board of trade interests. The 
organization can not be perfected over 
night, and the probabilities are that 
even tho an immediate start is made it 
will not be possible to handle any 
wheat until the crop of 1922. The 
board of trade and the elevator inter 
ests will complain very bitterly, and it 
may be necessary to use counter prop 
aganda against their attacks. From 
his experience in California, however. 
Mr. Sapiro believes that relations with 
the ordinary commercial and banking 
world will be very amicable. 

Thruout Mr. Sapiro’s entire talk 
there breathed an unusually fine spirit 
Mr. Sapiro honestly believes that the 
brand of codperation which they have 
in California is as good for the con 
sumer as it is for the producer, and 
that the only one to be harmed the 
middleman and speculator. 
may possibly underestimate the diff: 









Ty Sanir 
Mr, sapiro 


culty of handling our corn belt f 
by the California method, but in the 
main we believe that his ideas are a? 


solutely sound. When it comes to live 
stock, Mr. Sapiro admits that the prod 
lem is considerably different. Li’ 
stock is a perishable product and 02 
that account more emphasis should 
placed on the local associations. B 
fore any great improvement can 
made in live stock marketing, Mr. S® 
piro believes that it is absolutely e 
sential that packing plants be conver 
ed into public utilities. 

There were a number of represents 
tives of packers, commission met, 
board of trade men, etc., listening ¥ 
Mr. Sapiro in their usual intelligent 
manner, and after the meeting was ovet 
they circulated among the farmers @ 
a quiet way dropping words of wisdo@ 
where they might do the most good. 

(Continued on page 1 852) 
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"Federation of Eight County 


Farm Bureaus 


'To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


The Southeast Missouri Agricultural 
Bureau is a federation of eight county 
Farm Bureaus in the alluvial reclaimed 
lowlands of that section of Missouri 
that laps over into Arkansas. This 
deration was formed before the na- 


jion-wide movement to organize and 
federate the Farm Bureaus of the Uni- 
ted States into a unit. But this Mis- 
souri organization had gotten such a 
grasp on some of the farmers’ prob- 
lems that it was not abandoned or re- 
placed by the state Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. On the contrary, the Southeast 
Missouri Agricultural Bureau swung 
the county Farm Bureaus right in line 
and the counties within its jurisdiction 
went over the top in the Missouri mem- 
bership drive stronger than any other 
section of the state. 

This organization was brought into 
being by the leadership of some of the 

arm Bureau men in the district, who 
saw the advantage of doing away with 
county boundary lines and the need of 
coéperation in solving some of their 
common problems. Among these lead- 
ers in the movement were Thad Snow, 
of Charleston; Xenophon Caverno, of 
Canalow; L. D. Baker and J. H. Ba- 
leener, of Sikeston, and E. J. Mahoney, 
of Dexter, all of whom are leaders in 
their county Farm Bureaus. 

A membership campaign was put on 


-s 














oo 


and the fee set at $100 a year. One 
hundred members were secured, and a 
fund of $10,000 placed in the treasury. 


Under the plan of organization each of 
the eight counties elected two direc- 
tors, one of whom was elected by the 
Farm Bureau, the other by the group 
of men paying the $100 membership 
fee. Every Farm Bureau member in 
the district automatically became an 
associate member. These sixteen di- 
rectors elected from their number five 
directors to transact the business of 
the organization. 

They opened headquarters at Sikes- 
ton and employes John T. Stinson as 
executive secretary. Mr. Stinson is a 
graduate of Iowa State College, and 
has a broad agricultural experience. 

The organization immediately rolled 
up its sleeves and went at some of the 
problems before it. The first thing was 
to stop hog cholera, which had been 
running rampant in southeastern Mis- 
souri for years. The organization took 
the stand that farmers could vaccinate 
their own hogs when once shown the 
principles of the operation. The state 
officials in hog cholera control work 
at first objected to this plan of work, 
stating that it conflicted with the rules 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, or 
something to that effect. Anyway, af- 
ter considerable argument and confer- 
ring, it turned out that the district 





bureau established a supply station for 
serum, virus and vaccinating instru- 
ments in its office, where farmers 


could purchase same at cost. A com- 
petent man was secured to show the 
farmers how to vaccinate. They con- 
f£regated in goodly numbers in every 
cholera infested community, and after 
carefully watching the expert give a 





demonstration and listening to a short 
lecture on the subject, they went home 
and vaccinated their own hogs. Re- 
markable as it may seem to some, a 


careful survey made by County Agents 


H. C. Hensley, W. W. Langston, Oscar 
H. De Wolf and J. C. Kline, in their 
respective counties, showed that the 
results of farmer vaccination had prac- 
tically cleaned up the hog cholera, and 
in only a very few instances had any 
bad results occurred. 


local problems that this federa- 
tion is helping to solve are entirely 
too numerous to tell of here, but I will 
t on only two others that it is do- 
ing in a district way, which proves the 
ficiency of a district organization. 
F hey are jobs that are too big for 
® county organization and we might 
*8y too small or too much of a local 
attair for a state organization to under- 
take. One of these is the building of 


a 
mr) 
i 
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good roads thruout the eight counties 
in a codperative way by linking them 
up in a district fashion. Committees 
from the bureau consult with the coun- 
ty courts and agree on certain road 
programs affecting the whole district. 

The other is the organization of the 
Southeast Missouri Melon Growers’ As- 
sociation, which has just been com- 
pleted. From this district 3,500 cars 
of watermelons are shipped annually. 
It has been a big job to get growers 
to abandon their old methods of mar- 
keting and sign an agreement to sell 
every salable melon thru an unknown 
and untried organization. An associa- 
tion and sales -manager has been em- 
ployed and is on the job. Those who 
buy the choice southeastern Missouri 
melons this year will most likely ob- 
serve a sticker or label of some sort 
attached to the melon, showing that 
the grower is a member of the asso- 
ciation. 

“Marketing in this way,” says Mr. 
Stinson, “will save our farmers, at a 
conservative estimate, $50 a car, and 
will insure the product to the con- 
sumer.” 

A. I. FOARD. 





Minnesota Federation Progresses 

The Minnesota Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, with offices at University Farm, 
St. Paul, is steadily taking form and 





state exchange and two of them desig- 
nated by the state Farm Bureau. 

This exchange will do the business 
for the farmers at cost, and represents 
a new type of organization in this 
country. It is likely that this organiza- 
tion will be discussed at the meeting 
of the middle-western states when they 
hold their session in Lansing, on 
July 27th. 





Cc. J. Fawcett Resigns—The wool 
growers of the state will be interested 
to learn that C. J. Fawcett, formerly 
secretary of the Iowa Wool Growers’ 
Association, has resigned as county 
agent for Poweshiek county and will 
hereafter fill the position of superin- 
tendent of the fleece wool department 
of the National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company. This is the concern 
that is handling the wool which is 
marketed from Iowa and some of the 
surrounding states. They are to be 
congratulated upon securing the serv- 
ices of Mr. Fawcett. Farmers of Powe- 
shiek county, however, will miss him, 
as he has been one of the strong 
agents of the state. 


Boys and Breeders Make Tour—The 
pure-bred live stock breeders in Doug- 
las county, South Dakota, were respon- 
sible for forty farm boys getting a five- 
day tour, which covered 350 miles. The 
tour covered seven counties and en- 











for 23 years. 








The Farm Bureau and Wallaces’ Farmer can both be proud of this group. 
John Clough. who is shown here with his family, is president of the Ring- 
gold County Farm Bureau, and has been asubscriber of Wallaces’ Farmer 


He feeds cattle and hogs on a 320 acre farm near Kellerton. 














gathering force. Membership drives 
put on during the last six weeks have 
been very successful. In communities 
which have been well covered, the new 
memberships have been running from 
75 to 90 per cent of the total number 
of farmers. Fifteen counties of the 
state have endorsed a $5 permanent 
membership fee and are now on that 
basis, with the assurance that others 
will speedily take similar action. The 
fifteen counties are Clay, Dakota, Fari- 
bault, Isanti, Lacqui, Parle, McLeed, 
Murray, Otter Tail, Polk, Pope, Swift, 
Stearns, Stevens, Traverse and Wa- 
basha, 





Michigan State Elevator Exchange 
Starts Work 


The newly organized State Elevator 
Exchange of Michigan will begin activ- 
ities this month, with forty-three farm- 
ers’ cooperative elevators affiliated. 
It is expected that by autumn, approx- 
imately one hundred elevators will be 
operating thru this exchange, dealing 
largely in small grains and doing the 
purchasing of staple articles for the 
farmers which are connected with it. 

Recently a meeting was held in Lan- 
sing at which farmers fre.n almost ev- 
ery section of the state were present, 
most of them come to more thoroly 
familiarize themselves with the project 
for affiliation. The management of 
the exchange will be in the hands of 
seven men, five of whom are elected 
by the elevators which make up the 


abled the boys to see at least one herd 
each of practically all the different 
breeds of live stock. Stock judging 
classes, similar to those of college 
short courses, were held, in which the 
breeders acted as judges. The trip 
was inexpensive, for the boys took 
their own blankets, slept in the hay- 
mows, making their cost only about $7 
for the entire five days. 





Union County Duroc Breeders Organ- 
ize—On Saturday, July 10th, at the 
regular meeting of the Union County 
Farm Bureau, held at Creston, Iowa, 
the Duroe men perfected an organiza- 
tion. They aim to put Durocs on the 
map in Union county. Officers elected 
were: President, P. A. Applegate; vice- 
president, Grant White, Ray Grantfield 
and A. D. McKee; secretary-treasurer, 
A. D. McKee, Creston, Iowa. Mr. E. L. 
Moser, of the Missouri Valley Duroc 
Association, was present at the meet- 
ing. 


Harrison County, lowa—The Wool 
Growers’ Association shipped their 
1920 clips about July ist. This pool 
represents the wool from forty-nine 
farmers in the county, a total of 30,000 
pounds. The officers of the Harrison 
County Wool Growers’ Association are 
Frank Ranier, president; W. L. Latta, 
vice-president; C. L. Strong, secretary 
and treasurer. The association has a 
membership of sixty-three. The Harri- 
son County Farm Bureau picnic will be 
held August 5th at Woodbine. 
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Co-operation in New York 

The various farm organizations of 
New York state have come together in 
the organization of a million-dollar co- 
6perative corporation, which will pur- 
chase farm supplies and_ sell farm 
products. The name is the Coépera- 
tive Grange League Federation Ex- 
change, Inc., and the organizations in- 
terested in the beginning are the 
Grange, the Dairymen’s League and 
the Farm Bureau Federation. The cap- 
italization is one million dollars, and 
the par value of each share is $5. No 
one individual may own more than 
1,000 shares, and no shareholder has 
more than one vote. 


The affairs of the corporation will 
be conducted by a board of nine di 
rectors, the first board being as folk 
lows: S. J. Lowell, Fredonia; W. kk 
Bean, McGraw; Raymond Hitchings, 
Syracuse; N. F. Webb, Cortland; Har 
ry Bull, Campbell Hall; J. C. Griffith, 
Salamanca; Arthur Smith, De Ruyter; 
Harry Brown, Waterport; H. E. Bab- 
cock, Ithaca. The headquarters are at 
Syracuse, and the officers are: Pres- 
ident, W. L. Bean; vice-president, 
Raymond Hitchings; secretary, H. EL 
Babcock; treasurer, Arthur Smith. 

The executive committees of the 
three organizations which have formed 
this corporation are now making plans 
to put on a thoro canvass of the state 
by counties, for the purpose of selling 
shares in the new organization. It is 
a fine thing to see these three strong 
organizations get together for their 
mutual interest. 





Kansas Extension Conference—All 
county agents, home demonstration 
agents, county club leaders and exten- 
sion specialists in Kansas, met at 
Manhattan, July 26th to 31st, for the 
annual extension conference. The pro- 
gram, which included speakers from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the extension service of 
other states, was the best and most 
complete ever offered the extension 
workers in Kansas, according to T. J. 
Talbert, state superintendent of insti- 
tutes and extension schools, who 
helped Dean H. J. Umberger to com- 
plete arrangements for the conference. 
J. M. Ryan, Muscotah, vice-president 
of the Kansas State Farm Bureau, and 
Charles R. Weeks, Manhattan, general 
secretary, outlined the work of the 
state Farm Bureau. R. W. Morrish, 
new state club leader, presented plans 
for the boys’ and girls’ club work for 
next year. A number of county agents 
appeared on the program. Those who 
took part in the discussions at the con- 
ference included E. J. Macy, Sedgwick 
county; W. A. Boys, Sumner county; 
R. O. Smith, Douglas county; V. M. 
Emmert, McPherson county; F. O. 
Blecha, Shawnee county; Avery C. Ma- 
loney, Bourbon county, and G@. W. Sal- 
isbury, Labette county. 


Harvest Wages—At a meeting of the 
Farm Bureau of Carroll county, Iowa, 
the board passed the following resolu- 
tion: “Be it resolved, that it is the 
wish of the Carroll County Farm Bu- 
reau that its members agree on a wage 
to be paid for harvest help during this 
season.” It is suggested that the max- 
imum wage be 50 cents per hour and 
board. It is urged that no farmer of- 
fer more than this, in order that har- 
mony may exist among the farmers 
and workers thruout the county. 


To Sell Feeder Hogs—The extension 
department of the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural College has recently taken up cor- 
respondence with the Farm Bureaus 
of some of the middle-western states, 
in an effort to market more satisfac- 
torily some of the feeder hogs which 
they are producing and which they do 
not have a large enough corn crop to 
market. Farmers who are interested 
in such pigs should take this matter 
up with their county agents for fur- 
ther consideration. 
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Plow Early for Wheat 

If winter wheat is to have a place 
among next year’s crops, preparation 
of the seed bed should begin immedi- 
'ately after the year’s small grain crop 


has been harvested. Plowing should 
come some time in July or early in 
» August. 


| It is recommended by the Iowa Ag- 
© ricultural Experiment Station that the 
' ground set aside for winter wheat be 
disked immediately after the harvest. 
This creates a dust mulch to conserve 
the moisture, prevents the formation 
of clods and makes plowing easier. In 
plowing land which has been previous- 
f ly disked, a close connection is estab- 
) fished between the furrow slice and the 
unstirred soil below, so that moisture 
will rise more rapidly when needed. 
July or early August plowing is pref- 
erable because more time remains for 
the natural settling of the ground and 
for firming by frequent cultivations. 
Early plowing helps to free the ground 
of weeds, and it also provides a reser- 
voir for the late summer rains and 
makes conditions generally more favor- 
able for plant growth. Fairly deep 
plowing is recommended, at least six 
inches deep, if the land is plowed 
early. After August 15th the plowing 
Should be somewhat more shallow, be- 
cause deeply plowed ground will not 
settie thoroly before seeding time. Har- 
rowing after every half day’s plowing 
is advisable. 





Lambs in the Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Our early corn is just beginning to 
tassel. How soon can lambs be put 
into the corn field without damage to 
the yield of corn? We want to turn 
in lambs to clean up the rape and the 
undergrowth but don’t want the lambs 
to eat the ear corn. How long can we 
leave lambs on this kind of feed to 
good advantage?” 

Ordinarily we would not care to 
turn lambs in the corn field until the 
ear corn has reached the milk stage. 
If they are turned in earlier there is 
a chance that they will eat enough of 
the leaves so that the yield of corn 
will be reduced by two or three bush- 
els per acre. This year, with a good 
growth of rape and foxtail in the 
corn as well as a rather rank growth 
of corn, we would expect an acre of 
corn on rich land to produce feed 
enough for six lambs for a couple of 
months. 


lowar Oats Make Good 


Favorable reports are being received 
by the farm crops section of lowa State 
College from the farmers who received 
seed from the 1,000 bushels of Iowar 
eats distributed this spring Inspec- 
tion before harvest of many fields 
seeded with this new white oats orig 
inated at the college, indicates that it 
is about four inches taller and five or 
six days later than Towa 103 and Iowa 
105 oats. These characteristics should 
be advantageous this season because 
of the cool, moist season at heading 
time and the tendency for short straw. 
A typical report from an Iowa farmer 
says: 

“The TIowar oats look fine. 
kept them from mixing thus far. 
stand quite tall, nearly a foot over the 
103, of which I have 85 acres. They 
will be ready to cut in a few days.” 





Have 
They 


Poisoning Pocket Gophers 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a field badly infested with 
pocket gophers, and would like to find 
out the best way of exterminating the 
pests.” 

Poisoning is unquestionably the best 
way of getting rid of gophers. There 
are several proprietary poisons which 
@re advertised and which are cheap 
and convenient to use. 

Our readers who wish to prepare the 
poison themselves should buy crystals 
of strychnine. One good way of using 
the strychnine crystals is to soak corn 
over night and then lift up the germ 
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and insert a small crystal of strych- 
nine under it with a knife. After a 
hundred or so kernels of corn are poi- 
soned with the strychnine crystals, the 
next thing to do is to locate the gopher 
runways, using for this purpose a 
wagon end-gate rod or a sharpened 
broomstick. 

The best time to poison gophers is 
in the early spring, when they first 
start to work, and when food of all 
kinds is scarce. 





To Sell Crops or Feed Them 
to Live Stock 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“I have prospects for over 4,000 bush- 
els of corn and 125 tons of alfalfa hay. 
I would like to feed as much as pos- 
sible of this on the farm in order to get 
the manure, provided I can do the 
feeding at a profit. But perhaps it 
would be better ‘strategy’ to pick my 
corn as early as possible and sell it 
and bale the hay and ship it.” 

The ratio between crop prices and 
live stock prices has been decidedly 
unfavorable to the raising of live stock 
during the past year. There is a pos- 
sibility that this unfavorable ratio may 
continue for another year, but sooner 
or later it will inevitably shift, for the 
simple reason that hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers get tired of raising 
live stock merely for fun. Just when 
the shift will take place, we do not 
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they will cause a severe headache. Re- 
peat the fumigation in a month or s0 
if necessary. 





Pasturing Sweet Clover the 
First Year 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of seeding sweet 
clover with oats and pasturing it that 
fall after the oats are taken off? Will 
the sweet clover make enough growth 
to furnish much pasture? My idea 
would be to plow under that fall or the 
next spring.” 

Sweet clover when seeded with oats 
on land which is fairly rich in lime 
will ordinarily make a more vigorous 
growth the first year than any other 
of our common clovers. As to just how 
much pasture it will furnish varies 
considerably with the soil and the 
season, 





Pigs Losing Their Tails 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What causes little pigs about two 
weeks old to lose their tails? They 
come off about an inch from the body. 
These pigs have a good house with a 
cement floor where there is plenty of 
light. They have dry bedding every 
other day. They seem to be perfectly 
healthy in every other way.” 
We seem to receive complaints of 
this trouble only in cold, wet years. 





Cc. M. Long, the county agent, says: 


on the day of the show. 
as expected. 


$540. 
state fair in a special tent.” 


ways than one. 
and better feeding. 
stock. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Calf Show 


On the opposite page we print the pictures of some of the winning 
calves and their owners, in the Boys’ and Girls’ Calf Club Show, held 
recently in Pettis County, Missouri. 


“In spite of the rain and the mud, the club members and their calves 
were on hand, and to the visitor who looked in at the barn or passed the 
wash rack, it looked as if a state fair was about to open. 
been well cared for and fitted for the show. 
steins were represented by about twenty calves each. 
attendance was greatly reduced, both because of the rain the night before 
and because of the funeral of a very prominent citizen, which was held 
For the same reasons, the sale was not as good 
The top Shorthorn sold for $500, three others for more than 
$400 each, and three for more than $300 each. 
The best five or six calves in each class will be exhibited at the 


A glance at the pictures shows that the calves were good ones. The 
boys and girls of that county evidently are learning rapidly how to feed 
and fit for show. These boys’ and girls’ calf clubs are doing good in more 
They stimulate their members to study better breeding 
They result in much wider distribution of pure-bred 
They promote acquaintance 
should be especially valuable to them as they come into the age of re- 
sponsibility and take up the tasks their fathers and mothers lay down. 


In writing us about this show, Mr. 


The calves had 
Shorthorns, Angus and Hol- 
Unfortunately, the 


The top Angus brought 


among’ the boys and girls, which 








know. There is already reason to be- 
lieve that a scarcity of hogs is devel- 
oping. Since our correspondent is fair- 
ly well situated for handling live stock 
we are inclined to advise him to feed 
out most of his crops. The stock that 
he puts on the market early in the 
winter may possibly not sell high 
enough to pay for the crop consumed 
Sooner or later some very favorable 
ratios will develop between live stock 
prices and corn prices. Unless some- 
thing unusual happens in the business 
world, both cattle and hogs should sell 
to excellent advantage next spring. 


Fumigating Wheat for Weevil 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a wheat bin that was in- 
fested with weevil last year, I would 
like to store my 1920 wheat in this 
bin, and would like to know what to 
ao to prevent weevil trouble.” 

After the wheat has been in the bin 
about three weeks, we suggest that 
our correspondent fumigate it with car 
bon bisulphide, buying about a pound 
of the carbon bisulphide for each 100 
bushels of grain to be fumigated. Make 
the bin as nearly air-tight as possible, 
and then pour out the carbon bisul- 
phide in shallow dishes and place them 
on top of the grain. Shut up as tight 
as possible for twenty-four hours. In 
handling the carbon bisulphide, be ex- 
tremely careful not to have any lights 
around, for it is considerably more in- 
flammable than gasoline. Don't breathe 
the fumes for any length of time or 


In the springs of 1915 and 1917 there 
was considerable complaint of this 
trouble and now that we have another 
cool, wet spring we again hear of it. 
The cause seems to be not altogether 
the weather but a bacterial attack 
which is particularly favored by 
weather conditions. About the only 
practical thing to do is to keep the 
pens as clean as possible and to dis- 
infect the pens once every week or 
ten days with coal tar dip solution. 





Cost of Living in Germany 

It is reported by a member of the 
American mission in Berlin that in 
January, milk, sugar and butter cost 
about four times as much as before 
the war. Potatoes, butter and oleo- 
margarine cost nine times as much, 
and eggs about thirty times as much. 
But in spite of all these advances, it 
would seem that the cost of living is in 
reality lower in Berlin than in the 
United States. It must be remembered 
that the Germans have issued currency 
until the German mark is now only 
worth about one cent, as compared 
with 23.8 cents before the war. On 
the basis of the depreciated value of 
the German mark, the cost of living in 
Germany should now be about forty- 
six times as high as it was befone the 
war, instead of only ten times as high 
as before the war. It would seem that 
either the cost of living in Germany 
must go up further, or else the Ger- 
man mark should become more valua- 
ble in relation to American money. 


Taxing Pure-Bred Hogs 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to hear from breeders 
of pure-bred stock in Iowa on the -valy- 
ation which they are required to turn 
in. For example, in this county they 
are taxing grade hogs at 12 cents per 
pound. Ordinary grade spring gilts 
would have a value of around $30 to 
$40 per head. Pure-bred gilts of the 
same age would have a value of $100 
per head and up, depending on several 
things aside from individuality. My 
neighbor would be asked to give in 
one of his Villagers at perhaps $2,500, 
instead of $80 to $100, the price at 
which they take ordinary grade sows. 
Our assessors have been doing just 
this sort of thing. Some of us have 
positively refused to give in our pure- 
bred stock at any more than the ordi- 
nary value by the head or pound. Some 
few others have given theirs in at a 
supposed value as pure-breds, but un- 
der protest, expecting the trustees as 
a board of review to annul the action 
of the assessors. 

“I would like to have breeders from 
various counties in the state report to 
Wallaces’ Farmer just what valuation 
they are turning in on their pure-bred 
stock, and also on grade stock. Tome 
it seems a ridiculous thing to tax pure- 
bred stock at higher prices than grade 
stock, even tho there is a legal right 
to do it. The breeding of pure-bred 
live stock should be encouraged rather 
than discouraged. It would seem more 
reasonable if pure-bred herds were ex- 
empt from taxation altogether. 

“Then there is the other question of 
how we are to ascertain values of 
pure-breds. I may be able to sell an 
animal for $500. Another breeder may 
have a litter-mate to that animal, and 
these two might be equal in individual 
merit, but the other man may be an 
old established breeder and by reason 
of his reputation might get $1,000 for 
his animal, while mine would sell for 
only $500. What value should be 
turned in in each case? Still another 
breeder might have a third litter-mate 
equal in quality to the other two, but 
this one might prove to be barren. 
What would she be worth and at what 
figure should she be assessed?” 

This is a suggestion which ought to 
be settled in an equitable way. Prac- 
tice in assessments are not uniform 
in the different counties. We will 
gladly throw open the columns of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer for a discussion by live 
stock breeders. 





Growing Cherry Seedlings 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like information concerning 
the raising of black cherry seedlings.” 

The customary method of growing 
stone fruits from seed is first to sepa- 
rate the stones from the flesh, wash- 
ing the seed if necessary to separate 
as completely as possible the stones 
from the flesh. Then, after the seeds 
have been dried for a few hours, mix 
them with eight times their bulk of 
sand and put them away in a jar or 
crock in the cellar until cold weather. 
Then wet the sand slightly and bury 
the jar or crock outside just below the 
surface of the ground. The following 
\pril plant the seed in rows at a depth 
of about three-quarters of an inch. 

Wisconsin Weed Law 

Wisconsin has a new noxious weed 
law, and proposes to try to enforce it 
The law provides for the appointment 
of commissioners of noxious weeds, 
the appointments to be made by the 
township chairman, the village pres! 
dent or the city mayor. A fine of not 
less than fifty dollars or more than 
one hundred is imposed upon any offt 
cial who fails to make these appoint 
ments not later than May 15th. 

Iowa has a noxious weed law, but it 
is practically a dead letter, because 
we have not found out how to enforce 
it. Something should be done about 
it at this next session of the legis!® 
ture. 
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WINNING CALVES AND THEIR OWNERS 


IN THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CALF CLUB 
PETTIS COUNTY, MISSOURI 
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Norman Stouffer of Hughesville raised this Angus heifer, Delaine Elliott, 
who took first prize and the championship. 





















The championship and tirst and second prizes were awarded these Holsteins, 
owned and raised by Blanche Jackson of Dresden. 
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Byron Chryst of Sedalia did very good work in raising his Shorthorn heifer, 


~ z Katherine Johnson of Hughesville took fourth prize with her pure-bred 
Christabel, who was awarded fifth prize. 


Angus heifer, Stenna D. Girl. 
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The seven best Shorthorns and their owners, 


The seven best Angus and their owners 


A Veterinarian on “Flu” 
Vaccination 

“Oo Wallaces’ Farmer 

i I read with much interest your art 




































































le upon “Hog ‘Flu’ and Vaccine Treat 
aent,” and the comments thereon that 
While there 
re several things in your article with 
ithich I differ, especially the infectious 
fend contagious character of the dis 


ave since been printed. 


bease, nevertheless you are to be com- 
elimented for the firm stand you have 
aken, and you would no doubt be 
epen to conviction upon some phases 
if disease about which you now hold 
the opposite opinion. 

( Regardless of these, however, the 
jorceful part of your article was your 
Wraignment of bacterins and their 
tse, or rather abuse. Bacterins, per 
e, should not be subjected to adverse 
fiticism, but the miscellaneous use 
them in the field can not be too 
everely criticized. 

» It seems unfortunate that there are 
hose who are unscrupulous enough to 
envey the impression that because 
hese bacterins are made under more 
wiless of government supervision that 
hey are a panacea for all swine iéls. 
m my mind, the bacterin business is 
sbeut in the same stage of develop- 
pment as the hog cholera serum manu- 
acture was in 1914, when foot and 
pmouth disease appeared. 

It may be interesting to you to read 
he article appearing in the North 
fAmerican Veterinarian, of Evanston, 
Hinois, for April, 1920, viz.: “A plea 
or standard method in estimating the 
humber of killed bacteria in suspen 
tion,” by Walter E. King. Among oth 
or startling things, Mr. King shows 
hat out of nine samples of mixed in- 
ection vaccine for swine, bought on 
he open market, only one had the bac- 
erial count shown on the label, the 
ther eight being 23.2, 733.3, 200, 33, 
[75, 1,150, 166.6 and 1,233.3 short on 
She count Aside from the fact that 
hey may or may not have the right 
bug,” ought not this to be food for 
serious thought among the veterina 
Pians who are really trying to be of ser 
fice to the stock raiser. 

Bear in mind that these were pre 
eared under government license. Any 
fne at all conversant with the true 
Situation knows that there are holes 
»nough in government supervision to 
“make your head ache when you start 
Phinking about them. 

' With all good feeling, I frankly be 
jjieve that, as a class, we veterinarians 
have been “passing the buck” and al- 
Sowing the various biological houses 
to do our thinking for us, and we swal 
ow all the literature published on the 
bubject. It may be interesting to you 
to know that the bacterin which event 
rally costs the farmer 25 to 40 cents 
tosts one house, at least, 1 cent per 
ose to manufacture. 

> Since 1918, when “flu” first appeared, 
antil March ist of this year, the writer 
been engaged in serum manufac- 
Sure and the vaccination of large num 
wers of stock hogs. Have used at least 
ur popular brands of vaccine quite 
extensively, and have checked up on 
whe results, and I must say I can not 
mjonestly recommend the use of vac 
hines to my client While I would 
sot hesitate to use them if the owner 
0 desired, I do not feel one can tell 
vith any great degree of certainty 
What results he will have. I do not be 
Reve that all veterinarians are of the 
Paoney-chasing class you describe—it 
= true we have too many of that kind 
but we have simply been up against 
a and have been grasping at straws 
Diagnosis alone, without any attempt 
prophylaxis or treatment, has been 
pmough to turn one’s hair gray. 

’ What I feel we need is a closer bond 
Tf confidence between the veterinarian 
md the stock raiser, and less of the 
get mine while the getting’s good” 


7 


spirit in regard to hog cholera vacci 
nation and all other phases of veteri- 
nary work. 
CARROLL C. PAGE, D. V. M. 
Fostoria, Ohio. 


Breeding Suckling Sows 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to breeding sows while 
suckling their litters of April farrowed 
pigs, will say my experience along 
that line has been rather disappoint- 
ing; but if your correspondent has 
mature sows, in good flesh, and will 
turn in with them a good, vigorous, 
aged boar and feed heavily on corn or 
heating feed, he may be able to get the 
results desired. I have bred feeding 
hogs for the last forty years, and 
rarely have I been able to get results. 

C. R. WALDEN. 

Van Buren County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Your Iowa correspondent asks con- 
cerning the breeding of sows that have 
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of May or the first few days of June, 
for September farrow. 
OSCAR ROYSE 

Cape Girardeau County, Missouri. 

A Fair Question 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been feeding a large number 
of hogs and some cattle the last year, 
and have taken a severe loss on both 
ends. This stuff was fed on borrowed 
capital, and that is what jolts when 
things are figured up. 

Your paper has been taking up the 
cause of the live stock farmer better 
than any paper that I take, and in a 
recent issue were good articles show- 
ing cause why the live stock feeder 
has been the greatest sufferer all the 
way along. 

Iam a young farmer and have made 
a study of farming from several dif- 
ferent angles, as to grain farming ver- 
sus live stock farming, and it seems 
to me the grain man has the best of it 
if he keeps his land up by fertilization. 
I have done some of it, and have pro- 
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farrowed in April to farrow again in 
September. My experience along this 
line indicates to me that he is rushing 
nature a little too hard. When sows 
are doing a good job of suckling their 
pigs, it is not often that they come in 
heat before the pigs are weaned. In 
my bunch of sows this spring, that 
were well fed and that were doing jus 
tice to their pigs, I noticed only one 
sow in heat before the pigs were 
weaned 

However, by weaning the pigs at six 
or eight weeks old, and feeding the 
sows a good ration that will make 
them gain in flesh and physical condi- 
tion, they will soon come in heat, and, 
as I like to have them, all close to- 
gether. So it seems to me if Septem 
ber pigs are wanted, it is the best 
policy to breed early enough in the 
fall so the pigs will be farrowed by at 
least the middle of March. Then the 
pigs are old enough to be weaned by 
the first to the middle of May, and 
the sows re-bred during the last half 


duced good crops at a profit with much 
less hard work than when I feed live 
stock. Especially the last six months 
I have fed at a severe loss. 

I have been somewhat discouraged 
at the way farming has been regulated 
by Hoover, Barnes, Palmer & Com- 
pany, and I sometimes wonder why I 
should linger any longer at the game 
Just sell out, buy bonds and take life 
easy; and if any excitement is neces- 
sary one could take on another form 
of gambling, as the board of trade is 
still running, and it seems as tho one 
might have made a large sum of 
money trading there the past winter 
instead of slaving with live stock, and 
maybe would be able to get enough 
money ahead to pay for a farm and 
run it at a loss with his own money. 

I like farming, and do not like to 
quit and go to town, but if one has to 
raise his product and sell at a loss, 
how will he pay out? 

JOHN L. HUFFORD. 

Macon County, Illinois. 


THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Horses Producing Efficient 
Power 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For the farmer and breeder who will 
raise good draft horses the future 
holds great success. Never have I seen 
horses of the right kind sell as high as 
they have this spring—that is, the big, 
drafty kind, weighing around 1,500 to 
1,900 pounds and up. There is a short- 
age of good draft horses with size and 
quality, because for a few years many 
thought the horse business was almost 
past history, and that it wouldn't pay. 
Prevailing high prices, increased de 
mand for city and farm use, and the 
difficulty of finding suitable animals 
for farm work, are bringing these men 
to realize the mistake they have made. 
No doubt more mares will be bred this 
season than in the past three years 
Every good brood mare should be bred 
this season to the best stallion avail 
able. The farmer who raises the good 
kind, with type and quality, will never 
see the day when he will have to go 
hunting for a buyer. The buyer is al- 
ways on the lookout for the good ones 

While in Montana recently, in a 
very rich agricultural district of the 
state, I observed, parked along the 
railroad, a tremendous number of trac- 
tors that were simply rotting away 
Naturally my interest was aroused, 
and upon inquiry I found that they 
were discarded and were being re- 
placed by horses. The Montana farm 
er has learned the same lesson that 
has been learned in the corn belt and 
all over the country—that we can’t get 
along without good horses. 

Horse power has proved to be more 
efficient and economical than gaso 
line power, in the city as well as on 
the farm. The demand for draft geld 
ings for city use is far greater than 
the supply, and I predict good, healthy 
prices for the horse industry for an 
unlimited time. The farmers. and 
breeders who would take advantage of 
the opportunities should begin breed 
ing operations at once. 

M. H. CRUISE 

Pottawattamie County, Iowa. 


Railroad Service 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed an editorial in a recent is 
sue, in which you refer to the spirit 
exhibited by the railroad employes. I 
want to speak a good word for the 
men on the Chicago & Northwestern 
between this point and Chicago. In 
four trips last year and one so far this 
vear I found but one man, and he on 
the Illinois division, who seemed to be 
the least bit groucry and uncivil. We 
were on the market Monday, June 
28th, of this year, and experienced 
some trouble at the unloading chutes 
The men there were very slow about 
unloading. I would not have minded 
this so much, if they had not objected 
the least bit grouchy and uncivil. We 
were in the yards from 6 a. m. to 9:30 
a. m. before we unloaded. 

CHARLES D. KELLEY. 

Ida County, Iowa. 





Farming in New York 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We bought a farm back here in New 
York last fall, and I must say that I 
am finding a greater satisfaction in 
my business than I ever did in Iowa 
where I always ran a farm of 240 
acres or more. Climatie conditions 
are not much different. The farm im 
provements are better on the average 
The farms are small as compared with 
lowa. The work is done generally by 
the family without depending on hired 
help. Dairying and potato growing 
constitute the main work. We have 
good roads, good schools and 
churches; a fine class of people, most- 
ly Americans, alert, intelligent and ag- 
gressive. 

SUBSCRIBER. 
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Focusing the Camera 
One of the most difficult problems 


of the 
roper focusing of the camera, unless 


focus model. 

In using a camera that is equipped 
with a scale showing approximately 
the number of feet that you are away 
from your subject, there is a consider- 
able amount of uncertainty as to just 
which the correct position of the point- 
er should be. It requires good judg- 


ment to correctly estimate the distance 


you are from your subject, and it is 
a thing that is to be acquired and not 
merely stumbled onto. It is a good 
plan to measure off a short distance 


with a tape and practice stepping off 
this distance until you acquire a fairly 
uniform step, then it will not be a very 
difficult matter to gauge the distance 
you are from your subject just before 
you set the pointer on the focusing 
scale of the camera. 

Of course, when you are more than 
100 feet from your subject it will not 
be necessary to do anything more than 
set the pointer over the 100-foot mark 
on the scale, as this will take care of 
all subjects at this or a greater dis- 


a 
tance from your camera. 

When you are working at close range 
to your subject, you must be very care- 
ful in setting the camera for the cor- 
rect distance. When you want to take 
a “close-up,” such as a portrait of a 
person, it is wise to either measure or 
step off the distance from your sub- 
ject, as the distance you are safe in 
allowing on either side of the exact dis- 
tance from your subject is materially 
decreased as you come nearer to the 
subject. 

In using a post-card size camera 
equipped with an ordinary double or 
rapid rectilinear lens, it has been found 
that about two and one-half feet on 
either side of the subject could be al- 
lowed when one was working at the 
15, 20 and 25-foot distances. When 
using the camera set for a subject that 
was supposedly ten feet from the cam- 
era, an allowance of not more than a 
foot and a half could be made, and 
when working with the camera set for 
a distance of six feet, almost no allow- 
ance for error in estimation could be 
made. These figures show that all the 
more care should be exercised when 
estimating distances for a photograph 
at close range. The above figures ap- 
ply to a No. 3-A camera, and while in 
some cases there will be a slight dif- 
ference in the distances that you can 
err in focusing your camera, you will 
find that with most cameras equipped 
with the rapid rectilinear or double 
lens there will be but a slight differ- 
ence in these distances. 

It is convenient to know that a fold- 
ing camera can readily be converted 
into a “fixed focus” machine by set- 
ting the pointer on the focusing scale 
over the 25-foot mark and stopping the 
lens down to F:16, or Stop 16, as it is 
usually marked on the shutters of most 
cameras. Using the camera set in this 
manner, all ordinary subjects can be 
photographed with a considerable 
amount of certainty as to their being 
in good focus. Of course, it is under- 
Stood that the pictures will always be 
the sharpest when the pointer is set 
&t the exact distance you are from 
your subject, as these distances are 
carefully tested at the camera factory 
and are found to be the exact places 
for the pointer when the subjects are 
ft the exact distances indicated. How- 
ever, in using the camera as a “fixed 
focus” machine, all subjects will be in 
fairly good focus. 

“Live Stock Clubs” is the subject for 
the coming contest, closing August 15, 
@s has been announced. The prints 
in the last three contests showed great 
improvement, but we hope with this 
iMteresting subject to excel them all. 
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they are using a box type or the fixed 














The Addition of a Selden Farm Truck 
Will Make Your Farm Worth More 


tion to perishable crops and live stock. 


Farm values increase immediately when Sel- 
den Farm Trucks are installed. A speedin 

up of every operation begins—more wor! 

is done daily and at a lower cost than before. 
More land can be planted, bigger crops can 
be raised and transported to the market or 
shipping point quicker and cheaper. Profits 
are multiplied. More is accomplished with 
fewer men about the place. Labor shortage 
‘ceases to be a handicap when Selden Farm 





























The *In-Built 
den Farm Tru 
farm requirements. 
service rendered by these sturdy farm models 
and their comparatively 
low first cost, they are the 
lowest-priced trucks man- 
ufactured today. 
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Trucks go to work. 
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Selden Farm Trucks are equippe 
matic tires, which assure positive traction on 
any road or farm surface, and provide greater in dita: Lainie hte ty daca the 
comfort for the driver and maximum protec- 


Vy 234,934, 5 Ton Models—All WORM Drive 





WRITE for further information on | receipt of request to 
the Selden FARM Truck and the pt. WF 

Selden ALL-PURPOSE FARM | SELDEN TRUCK 
BODY (five different types of bodies 


d with pneu- 


value of your farm. 


Ship by Truck—SELDEN Truck 


Motor 
Trucks 


SELDEN TRUCK CORPORATION, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


is perfectly adapted to 
onsidering the long 





“TRUCK 
TRANSPORTA- 
TION” 


will be mailed free to 


all interested upon 


CORPORATION 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Price Drop in Germany 


It is reported from Germany that it 
is now possible to buy wheat and 
lard for only about two-thirds as much 
as these products cost last winter. 
This drop in prices is probably due to 
the fact that the German mark is now 
worth nearly three times as much as 
it was last winter, and as a result of a 
more valuable German mark it is pos- 
sible to import lard and wheat into 
Germany on a more favorable basis 
than was possible during the winter. 
Whenever the German mark advances, 
German prices may be expected to fall. 
Such a fall in prices, however, need 
have no effect on American prices. 





Killing Morning Glories 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The best way to kill morning glories 
is to fall plow them during the last 
week in July or the first week in Au- 
gust. Those who have their land in 
winter grain can follow this plan to 
especial advantage. To those who are 
skeptical, I will suggest that they plow 
a few furrows thru the worst infested 
part of the field as an experiment and 
watch the results next year. I have 
followed this scheme several times and 
have killed the morning glories every 
time. ILLINOIS SUBSCRIBER. 


Renovating Alfalfa 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“You said take it out and I took it 
out,” smilingly said “Dad” Westley, 
formerly superintendent of the agro- 
nomy farm at Iowa State College, as 
he showed us a newly-renovated field 
of alfalfa from which he has taken ab- 
solutely all of the blue grass after 
removing the second cutting of alfalfa. 

“They have been experimenting on 
this piece for a good while,” continued 
Mr. Westley. “They used to say, cul- 
tivate it once, cultivate it twice, or 
cultivate it three times and I would do 
just as they said. Each cultivation 
took out some of the blue grass but 
seemed to make what was left do bet- 
ter. Finally, last week, they told me 
to take it out and I took it out.” 

The field as we then saw it was as 
free from weeds as a freshly-hoed 
garden. In this particular field the 
alfalfa plants were not close together. 
It was a poor stand. The blue grass 
had come in and practically formed a 
sod. Following the second cutting Mr. 
Westley went over the field several 
times with an alfalfa cultivator. After 
he had pulled out so much of the blue 
grass that it would roll up under the 
machine he raked it in bunches with 
a hay rage and hauled it off. He then 
went over the field again several 















times with the cultivator with the re¢ 
sult that he finally had it entirely freé 
from blue grass. The third cutting of 
alfalfa came on in a hurry in con- 
trast to the first and second crops, 
which had been badly choked by the 
grass. 

Alfalfa has a long tap root which 
goes deep into the ground. It can 
therefore stand a lot of roughing with- 
out injury so that the more shallow 
rooted weeds growing with it may be 
pulled out. 

Following the second cutting is a 
very good time to renovate for the 
reason that it is then usually drier 
and the shallow rooted weeds, such as 
blue grass and pigeon grass, are eas- 
ily pulled out. 

The implements which do the best 
work in cultivating old alfalfa fields 
are the regular alfalfa renovator and 
the spring tooth harrow. Both imple- 
ments are rigid enough to take hold 
of the grass and pull it out, and yet 
flexible enough to slide around the 
alfalfa crowns without injury. The 
ordinary spike tooth harrow is not 
solid enough to do the work. The im- 
plement must be held in the ground. 

The disc is sometimes used but it is 
not as good as the renovator or spring 
tooth harrow because of the injury’ it 
does to the alfalfa plants by splitting 
the crowns. F. S. WILKINS, 
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TIMELY FARM TOPICS 





































































Short Fed Specials Close Soon 


Application for entry in the “Short 
Fed” classes of the International Live 
Stock Exposition must be made be- 


tween August Ist and 15th. The pur- 
pose of this exhibit is to determine 
and demonstrate the best and most 


economical method of feeding cattle. 
Cattle to be eligible must not have 
been fed grain or other concentrated 


feeds between May ist and time of ap- 
plication for entry, but after that time 
the owner may use such fe ; he 
desires. The are judged on a 
basis of quality and. finish, 50 per cent; 
gain, 25 per cent; economy of gain, 25 
per cent. Blanks and rules will be 
furnished by writing B. H. Heide, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


eds as 


classes 





Trimming Hogs’ Feet 

When the new breeder is getting 
Teady to exhibit his hogs at the county 
and state fairs this fall, he should pay 
attention to the feet of the animals as 
well as to fitting them. If the animals 
are overfed, very often they have a 
tendency to go down in the feet. Bad 
feet are also often due to lack of at- 
tention as well as to overfeeding and 
poor breeding. Animals that are not 
given an opportunity to take a proper 
amount of exercise on hard ground are 


apt to show this trouble more than 
those under ordinary conditions. In 
trimming the toes, the pig thrown 
on its side and with a sharp jack-knife 


the ends of the ioes can be pared off. 
Occasionally the sole of the foot may 
meed paring also, so that e pig will 
walk flat on the foot. Care should be 


taken to smooth up the job and to not 
cut the foot too deeply, so as to bleed 
and cause lameness. The trimming 
should be done at least ten days or 
two weeks before the show. 





Thrifty Hogs Need Clean Lots 


A great many hog raisers do not pay 
enough attention to clean lots. Worms 
are the cause of many unthrifty pigs. 
Recent investigations indicate that the 
eges of both the common round worm 
and the lung worm are harbored in old 
Straw piles, manure piles, dirty hog 
lets and hog wallows. One of the best 
methods of preventing worms is to 
clean up the lots and thus minimize 
the number of worms which will be 
Present. During warm weather it is 
@ good plan to move the hogs entirely 
out of the winter quarters and at the 
same time clean them up. 





E 


Hay Substitutes 


The short hay crop this year in cer- 
| tain localities will make the hay sell 
at ahigh price in those places. This 

tuation has brought many men to the 
question of what is to be done for feed. 


The answer to this problem can be 
found without going off the farm, in 
many cases. A great deal of good feed 
blows to the wind every year in our 
corn fields. Corn fodder can be made 
one of the very satisfactory feeds for 
use with cattle and roughing of other 
animals Corn fodder, if it is to be 
made into a good feed, should be han- 
dled as carefully as other feeds. It 


should be cut when the kernels are 
glazed and before a_ killing frost. 
Shocks should be of a medium size and 
well tied, so that the feed will be prop- 
erly preserved. Oat straw, where it is 
not rusted, makes a very good feed for 
the wintering of horses. Straw or corn 
stover will not take the place of clover 
or alfalfa hay for feeding dairy cattle 
or in the fattening of other animals, 
but with stock which is being roughed 
thru it can be used very satisfactorily. 





Cultivating Alfalfa 


The men who are making a practice 
of growing alfalfa successfully over a 
long period of years are practicing cul- 
tivating the crop at least once or twice 
a year. The common disk harrow is 
used to some extent, altho the spring 


tooth cultivator usually gives better 
results. Some people cultivate the al- 


falfa field early in the spring, but the 
more common practice is to follow the 
second and third cuttings. The main 
purpose is to keep the blue grass out. 
This best accomplished during the 
dry portion of the summer. In a test 
carried on by the Iowa agricultural 
experiment station, the annual yield 
has been increased almost a ton per 
acre by cultivation. 





Keeping Tanks Free From Scum 


One of the best methods of keeping 
the green scum from gathering in wa- 
ter tanks is to use a very small amount 
of copper sulphate or blue vitriol. The 
copper kills the organism, which is a 
small plant-like growth called algae. 
The amount of copper in the water 
will not be large enough to poison live 
stock. A proportion of one-half ounce 
to sixty gallons of water is enough to 
kill all ordinary growth of this kind, 
and it can be repeated as the new 
growths appear. 
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Clean Up the Show Pigs 


Hogs which are to be shown should 
be washed several times before taking 
The use of a scrub- 


| bing brush will help to keep the hair 


and skin in good condition. Paraffin 


oil is used probably more than any 
other as a dressing to make the hair 


shine and present a good appearance. 
Crude oil is very good to get rid of 
lice, but leaves the hair gummy as well 
as discoloring it. A mixture of paraf- 
fin oil, linseed oil and gasoline or tur- 
pentine is sometimes used. The gaso- 
line or turpentine helps to cut the dirt 
from the hair and acts as a dryer. With 
white or red hogs either paraffin oil or 
a very clear grade of linseed oil should 
be used. With black hogs some men 
use a little lamp-black, but the practice 
is not as prevalent as it was a few 
years ago, due to the fact that it makes 
the hogs disagreeable for the judge 


| and other people to handle. 








Harvesting Sudan Grass Hay 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“My Sudan grass hay is just ready 
to head. I wish to put the hay in the 
mow, and would like to know just how 
to take care of it.” 

The first crop of Sudan grass for 
hay, as it is usually cut in late July or 
early August, just when it is coming 
into head, cures in just about the same 
way as ordinary clover or alfalfa. If | 
it is cut with a mower in the afternoon, 
it will ordinarily be ready to put in the 
windrow with a side delivery rake the 
following afternoon, and if conditions 
are exceptionaly favorable it may be 
dry enough to put into the mow that 
night, but ordinarily it will be neces- 
sary to leave it in the windrow for a 
day or two. If the weather is unfavor- 
able it may be a good plan to put it in 


cocks for two or three days. it 4 is per- 
fectly safe to put Sudan grass in ths 
mow after it has cured out as well as 
ordinary mixed hay. 


HAY The Grain & Storage Co. HAY 
Douglas, Wyoming 

9 en S cmeneedae tie 

Wholesale shippers of ALFALFA HAy 

Wire Us For Prices—We Sell For Less 


SAY roe ean RAY 


GOOD DIRT 


We have a number of good farms, ranging tn acre 
age from 80 acres to 400 acres, priced at 880 to 
peracre. All within a radius of ten miles of thet 
and cleanest little town in northwest Missouri 
ulation 1200; good schools, good banks, good | 
ness; paved streets, well lighted; on the Jefferson 
highway and in the blue grass center of the world 
Write or visit us. 
Wagers & Hudson, 


For Sale—323 Acres 


Fine clover, corn and grain farm; prairie country 
6 miles from county seat, 3 miles from a R. &. station: 
2 complete sets of buildings, scales, windmill, large 
silo; well fenced and cross fenced. Small cash pay 
ment. Mrs. W.E. Crellin, R. F. D.7, Chillicothe, Mo 














Hing City. Mo. 








WHER will sell cheap, if taken soon, 160 acres 

of landin northern Wisconsin; about 50 acres 

plow land, some meadow and woodland; beautiful 

small lake near; 10-room house. Ideal for summer 

resort, or will make good farm. Address M. £ 
THATCHER, 405 Hughitt, Superior, Wis. 





720 AGORES for sale by owner. Located 

in Schoolcraft county, Northern Michigan 
Muck soil, well drained and fmmensely fertile. Near 
railroad. Cash or long time payments. Address 
WESTERN DISPLAY CO., St. Paul, Minn. 





VOR SA LE—165 acres two miles from Excelsior, 
Minnesota, at Lake Minnetonka—20 miles from 
Minneapolis. Has beautiful lake shore, large heavy 
timber, about 60 or 60 acres cleared. Price reason 


able. If interested, address Box D, Excelator, Minn 


Buy My Rich Prairie Farm Quick 


One crop will pay for it. Write C. KNIGHT ” 
Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








( UR Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 
are the real Iowa kind. Come and see for you 
WHITE & PERSON, 


self before locating. Redwood 


Fails, Minn. 





me SALE—Less than cost. Etght Ww 
Indiana Tractors and seven new Disc Plows. Lot 


Address W. R. O'NEAL, Poplar Bluff, Mo 





sale. 
aq 00 MONTHLY milk check from a 
Sl ( $10,000 farn We have it for sale 


NEW YORK FARM AGENCY, Westfield. \ 














Here’s Yo 


miles from Iowa. The surprise 


Low Prices— 


to $125 per acre for improved farms. 
with eo many good farmers moving in. 
stumps, rocks or alkali. Not cut-over | 


Clear of all incumberance. 


farms near them. 
worth of land in this locality 
farms. Surely the fact that these men 
there is merit to this proposition. 


E. V. Welker, Marathon, Iowa. 

Henry Kritzman, Mason City, lowa. 

J. M. Webb, Altoona, Iowa 

John Gaiser, Rockwell, lowa 

Ted Hall, Bancroft, Wis.; formerly 
Sheffield, lowa 

R. J. Egeleston, Sherwood, Iowa. 

Joseph Winterer, Des Moines, lowa. 


are within five miles of railwa 


All farms 


with me now and see 
Trip takes only 


Tell me now wh 


with lowa. Do not delay. 
all expenses if you buy. 


formation on South Ceatral Wisconsin. 


H. J. TILLIA, *° Js- 


Des Moines, lowa 








You will marvel at the wonderful soil, the splendid crops and, 
most of all, the extremely low prices asked for these farms. 


I now have the 35 Bradley Estate farms for sale at prices ranging from $85 
They cannot remain at these prices long 


and hay barns, silo, windmill, crib, sheds, 
have hardwood floors and full basements. 
Title guaranteed. 


Ask These Farmers About Them 


Below are a few of the farmers who have bought Bradley Estate farms or 
They are among those to whom I have sold over $400,000.00 
in the last few months. Ask them about these 


See These Farms Now 


rainfall and growing days about the same 
these farms while 
See for yourself what the farmers are doing. 


Use coupon on right to get my book and other in- 


610 Youngerman 


ur Farm! 
Famous Bradley Estate Farms Being Sold 


Go with me now and see the improved farms on the famous ee 
ley Estate in Portage County, South Central Wisconsin, about 7 


of your life is in store for you. 


Easy Terms 


Soil is a rich black loam, no gumbo, 
and. Improvements include big cattle 
etc. Big 6 to 8 room houses. Many 

All farms now occupied by tenants. 


have bought must convince you that 








J. B. Marvin, Malcolm, Iowa 

A. A. Lowcox, Spirit Lake, Iowa 

S. A. Stafford, Spirit Lake, lowa 

EK. S. Garner, Marathon, lowa 

E. C. Anthony, Plainfield, Wis.; for- 
merly Perry, lowa 

Henry Harriman, Kanawha, Iowa. 

L. O. Gardner, Neponset, Ill, 

y town and on good roads. Climate, 


as northern lowa. Go 
the harvest is on. 
Compare it 
three days. I pay 
en you can go. 


7H. J. TILLIA, 
7/ 610 Youngerman 
Bidg., Des Moines 
7p *lease send 
 _ sur book on South 
“ & Camu Wisconsin 
7 Bradley Estate Farms 
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| "Cae Stalk-Borer 


A Missouri correspondent sends us 
a small corn stalk the heart of which 
bas been eaten out by a rather slender, 
prownish-colored worm about half an 
nch long. He evidently fears that 
this may possibly be the European 
stalk-borer and wishes to know the 


= 





The European corn borer does not 
have the typical brown stripes of our 
native stalk-borer which has_ been 
causing damage to corn in the corn 
pelt since time immemorial. The Eu- 
ropean borer is still confined to a 
rather small section in Pennsylvania, 
New York and Massachusetts. 

Our native stalk-borer does consid- 
erable damage to corn on the edge of 
the field. Early in the spring the 


porer works considerably on grass, but 
when the corn gets five or six inches 
high it often leaves the grass and at- 
tacks the corn, damaging a dozen rows 
or so on the edge of the field. Late 
planted corn seems to be more sus- 
ceptible to damage than early planted 
cor! 


A brown moth lays stalk-borer eggs 
on grass land in the fall and these 
eggs hatch out either in the fall or 
early in the spring. There is only one 
prood of worms a year, and this brood 
generally reaches maturity late in 
July 
There is no practical method of pre- 





yenting the stalk-borer from damag- 
ing corn. 


* ‘ 

Proving the sre 

breeders of pure-bred stock 
are making the mistake of not using 
proved sires. They will purchase a 
young sire, if he looks good, without 
an examination of his parents, his 
pedigree, or of any other factor which 
will help to give an idea about his fu- 
ability. 

After they have used this sire, they 
often castrate him and sell him before 
they know whether he is producing 
good or bad stock. Often they find 
that he is an exceptional breeder after 
he is dead. 

One of the dairy sires who now has 
ral daughters in the A. R. O. was 
sold for bologna before anyone knew 
possibilities. For a song as com- 
pared to his present value, a Poland 
China breeder bought a boar which is 
now one of the leaders. 

breeder who is making real 
ess is the man who owns a proved 
ire Breeders could improve their 
is ss by paying more attention to 
part of their business. Steps 
be taken to prove out the sire 
he is widely used or before he 
is discarded. 


Curly Coated Sows 


An Iowa subscriber says that he has 
asow with a very curly coat. He wants 
10ow whether anything can be done 
to straighten it out, and whether the 
curl is likely to be transmitted to her 
pigs 

Our 


not 


Many 





hould 





tO KI 


experience in this matter has 
been sufficient to enable us to an- 
swer this inquiry very satisfactorily. 
One breeder tells us that there is no 
Way to straighten out a curly coat very 
Satisfactorily. He says also that no 
doubt a certain percentage of the pigs 
from such a sow will have the same 
sort of a coat. Can any of our readers 
offer any suggestions on this matter? 





Measuring Hay 


A South Dakota _ correspondent 
Writes 

How many tons of hay are there in 
a stack 31 feet long, 17 feet wide, with 
a 37-foot overthrow?” 

To find the number of cubic feet in 
the ordinary hay stack, subtract the 


from the overthrow and divide 
by tw Multiply this result by the 

t nd then by the length. Apply- 
“6 this method to our correspondent’s 
Problem, we find that he has 5,270 
he et in his hay stack. If he al- 
°ws 012 cubic feet to the ton, he will 
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’d Like to Buy 


VERY farmer figures on a bigger, better farm, with bigger crops and bigger 
profits, where living conditions will be better and where the investment will 
steadily grow in value. You can find the farm you want, in the 


New Red Book of 
STRAUS QUALITY FARMS 


Every one of the 160 pages of this Farm Buyers’ Guide is of vital interest to you. 
It is packed with valuable, common-sense information which you should know if 


you are thinking of buying a farm. 
and maps, 


It is profusely illustrated with photographs 


The catalog part of the book contains a wonderful offering of 


Straus Qualit 


Fams in Northwestern Ohio, Northeastern 


Indiana, Southern \ atario, and other Straus sections. 
They are all well-im roved farms, and roads and markets are 


unsurpassed. Yet pri 
because in these seci 
levels of other parts ¢ 
45 to 75 bushels to | 
values are bound to 
tbese money making 


aS. 


are only $175 to $325 per acre, or 
prices have not reached the hig 
Corn Beit. With corn averaging 
> and other crops in 
This is the year to 


eae of 
uy one of 


Thousands 0 farmers have found greater prosperity on Straus 
gue Farms. Read their own statements in the new Red Book. 
‘end for your copy today. Absolutely no obligation, but doit now. 


The Straus Brothers Company 


Established 1860 
Home Office 


810 Straus Bu 


Capital and Surplus, $4,000.000.00 
ilding Ligonier, Indiana 











have 10.3 tons. If his hay is old, set- 
tled hay which runs perhaps 400 cubic 
feet to tke ton, he will have about 13.2 
tons, 





From Producer to Consumer 

Representative Lankford, of Georgia, 
has introduced in congress a bill de- 
signed to establish a bureau to bring 
the farmer and the city consumer 
closer together. At the head of the 
bureau will be a director receiving a 
salary of $12,000 a year. He will have 
authority to employ agents thruout 
the United States, and it will be their 
business to try to facilitate the eco- 
nomical marketing of farm products. 

We suspect such a bureau would be 
of very little value to the farmers in 
the great producing sections of the 
country. It would be an interesting 
experiment. If it is made, we hope a 
careful record will be kept of all the 
cost, so that we will know whether 
any economy is effected. We are al- 
most tempted to make a guess that 
there will be a saving to the producers 
of truck stuff, but that the saving will 
be at the expense of the taxpayers 
generally. 





Why Interest Rates Are High 


According to the Chicago Tribune, 
the Federal Reserve Board has raised 
interest rates in a deliberate effort to 
send prices down. It is especially 
hoped that by means of high interest 
rates it will be able to compel specu- 
lators and hoarders to unload large 
quantities of such products as butter, 
eggs, etc. Incidentally, there is prob- 
ably the hope that high interest rates 
will result in farmers being compelled 
to place on the market hogs, cattle, 
corn and wheat. Occasionally the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board holds a position of 
strategic power, a position which can 
be used to have a very serious effect 
on farm product prices for several 
months at a time. 





Protecting Oat Hay From Mice 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Recently a correspondent asked how 
to protect sheaf oats from mice when 
stored in the barn. I have been told 
that sprinkling each layer with dry 
sulphur will keep away mice. It will 
not injure the feed and is good for the 
stock. KERSEY FRANCE. 

Illinois. 








S.kBeztcn, Co 
Dept. D-45 








200-Acre Farm With 
4 Horses, 17 Cattle, Tools, Crops 


| In world’s greatest dairying section, close to R. R.; 
all conveniences; machine-worked fields, 40-cow 
spring-watered pasture, big wood lot, fruit orchard, 
300 sugar maples; 7-room house, big basement barn 
spring water, other buildings. To settle affairs 
quickly owner includes all live stock, complete 
machinery, tools, Ford automobile, etc.; quick-action 
price $6,000, only $2,000 cash, balance easy terms. 
Details page 82 Strout’s Big illustrated Catalog Farm 
Bargains 38 States. Copy free. STROUT FARM 


AGENCY, 922R Marquette Bldg., Chicago, 11). 


A FINE 160-ACRE DAIRY FARM 


With all modern buildings, electric lights and water- 
works in house, barn, hog house and hen house, with 
drinking cups for cattle; 31 head of well bred Hol- 
stein cows and heifers, including 5 pure-breds, 9 
pure-bred Duroc hogs, 200 pure-bred White Leghorn 
chickens, 6 horses and all machinery goes with farm 
for #260 pes acre. Farm six miles from a good town 
Will give good terms. May exchange for 10 or 20 
acres near good town. 


J. O. STARKS, 


COLORADO FARMS 


Fifteen miles from Denver, on Lincoln Highway, 
trolley line and railways; 80 to 4,000 acres, irrigated, 
non-irrigated and pasture lands; modern improve- 
ments, including stock farm set. Send for Booklet C. 


THE ADOLPH J. ZANG INVESTMENT CO., Owners 
American Bank Bidg., Denver, Colorado 


For Sale—lIdeal Stock and Dairy Farm 
To close an estate; located in Washington county, 
Minnesota, 14 miles from St. Paul on state road; 7 
miles from Hastings, in a beautiful section of coun- 
try; best of soil, 310 acres tillable and 60 acres pas- 
ture, partly wooded; 25,000 worth of bulldings; 
electricity installed for all purposes at city rates. 
Price $200 per acre; terms. Address 


T. L. FURBER, Cottage Grove, Minn. 


2 Choice Red River Valley 
Minnesota Farms 


Black soil, good water, highly !mproved. One 
section fourteen miles from Grand Forks, 915 acres 
half mile from Orleans; seven miles woven wire 
fence, fixed for stock Priced right; can take 
mortgage back 
AUTEN BROS., owners, Princeville, Ill. 





Owatonna, Minn, 











9 Silt loam, clay sub- 
Hardwood Cut-over Land £'\' loam. clay sup- 
nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 
—in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
with the owners; no agents and no commissions 
Easy terms. Also improved farms. Write for map 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 








Grain and Stock Farm 


Consisting of 400 Acres 


One of the best farms for this pur- 
pose in northern Illinois, One-half 
kept in grass. Land in high state of 
cultivation. buildings, abun- 
dant supply of water, hog tight fences, 
No agents, no commissions, 


Good 


For plats and further descriptions, 
write 


G. W. SWORD, Box W, Lanark, Ill. 














' iJ 

Farm in So. Minnesota For Sale 
320 Acres for grain and stock raising. Large brick 
house, two barns, etc., 6miles from Dodge Center, 
1# miles from R. station and creamery on Babcock 
(surveyed) hard surfaced road. Price 175.00 am 
acre, Terms: one-half cash, balance on easy terms. 
Write to owner, 8. C. BRIGGS, 43 Locust St, 
Long Beach, Cal. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


1¢ FARMS forsale or trade. We offer ten 
well improved farms in the corn belt for sale 
on very easy terms. WII] take trades on some of 
them. Farms are well improved and close to town. 
Good black soil, and the lay of the land fs perfect. 
We have farms good enough forany one. Buy direct 
and save comm. F, P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, Ia. 
\ ISSISSIPPI Black Prairie Alfalfa and Graz- 
4 ing Lands, in a:community of Northern farm- 
ers, where land produces as abundantly at one-third 
to one-half the price demanded fn other states. For 
information and farm lists, write A. D. HICKEL, 

Merchants and Farmers Bank Bldg., Macon, Miss. 
FOR SALE ties in south central Minne- 
sota. For list and information 


write or call PAWNESVILLE LAND CO., 
Paynesville Minnesota. 


Minnesota Clover Land 
Unimproved, 86.00 per acre and up. Partly im- 
proved, $15.00 per acre and up. Improved, $45.00 per 
acre and up. 

E. M. PARRISH, 

















Improved farms in Stearns, 
Meeker and Kandiyohi coun- 








Globe Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 





ye roma in southeastern North Dakota, in the 
famous James River Valley, Stutsman county: 
20,000 acres must be sold immediately. Write for big 
free list. JOHN B. FRIED LAND COMPANY, 
Jamestown, North Dakcta. 


Real Farm Bargains 


in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Liberal terms. 
LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO., (not Inc.) Medford, Wis. 








F&® SA LE—To clean up estate. The W. W. Royce 

farms; 610 acres, 400 acres tillable, 210 acres pas- 
ture and woodland. For further particulars, address 
MELVIN E. LOTT, Westport, New York 


CANADA LANDS 


For list of Canada farms for sale. write 8. J. NEW- 
MAN, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, Canada. 


Good improved land, $125 to 
lowa Farms #250 per acre Get large 











list. SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Iowa. 
FOR SALE Blue Earth county, Minnesota, 
corn farms. Particulars free, or 


write SCHROEDER LAND CO., Mankato, Minn. 
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pleasure. 


his name. 


DEALERS: 
in your town, get in touch with us 
our proposition interesting. 





N lowa, in Texas, Ariz« 
Tubes have proved thei 
preferred by 
Now the famous 


“D” Type 
Savage Tires 


4 Bring new delights in touring—new 


new comfort and 
eb 


deals of service 
Because 


Type Sav- 


ages have an extra ply of fabric in all 
sizes, the fabric is heavier, an extra 
friction prevents possible tread sepa- 
ration. 

“D” Type Savages are generously over- 
sized—the larger air space means im- 
proved riding qualities—more of the 
road shocks are®absorbed by the tire— 


there is less strain upon springs and car 


s fatigue on the part of passengers. 


There is a Savage dealer near you 
if you do not know him, write for 


He is a 


service dealer. 


Savage Tire Sales Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 


Grand Ave., 


If the Savage is not represented 
-you will find 


ever roads are tough, Sz 


motorists 


yna, the Yosemite—wher- 
ivage Tires and Grafinite 
r value, and are generally 

of widest experience. 
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Rims 


for Trucks 


on mud roads or soft 
load carrying surface 
Dispenses with chains and remains permanently 
on wheels if desired. 
Prices $35.00 up, depending on size of wheels. 
Write for full information. 


FLETCHER TRUCK COMPANY 


1119 Locust Street, 
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Added 
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combined with 


Easily attached at home. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
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Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to 
disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid 
this.in your herd by worming them with 
mmo Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe 

and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. BOX 


at 





BREAKS IS 
Shores Muell er Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


HERES PROOF “ 


s ‘ Gentlemen 
n say that Shores Torpedoes sure 
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e remedy the worms out qui 


I ev 


n to the public as @ sur CK 


worm expeller 
Yours very truly 


t9AM. | 


was be nging the worms 


the torpedoes abo 


6 P.M. at Louis Pasdera, 
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Paul, Nebr 
vest pocket 

diseases 
and treatment Our Service Department free 
to hog raisers. Ask about free subscription to 

“~~ our magazine. “Shores Live Stock Digest 
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Farm Interests at Washington 


By E. E. REYNOLDS 
The house ways and means commit- | way or contemplated by the men in 


tee, of which Representative Joseph 
W. Fordney, of Michigan, is chairman, 
is devoting considerable attention dur- 
ing the vacation season to the consider- 
ation of various phases of tariff revi- 
sion, which it is hoped will be of bene- 
fit to agriculture and give greater sta- 
bility to the farming industry. 

The bill to put a duty on potato flour 


| . 
as a means of promoting the production 


of potato flour in this country, devel- 


| oped an interesting discussion last win- 


ter, but it did not get out of commit- 
tee. It will be included in the general 
tariff revision when congress meets in 


the fall. 

The manufacture of potato flour is a 
comparatively new industry in the Uni- 
ted States 
war period. In 1918 there were five 
natural potato flour plants in opera- 
tion, and these plants produced 2,500,- 
000 pounds of potato flour, which is 
largely consumed by bakers, and at 
that time there were under construc- 
tion in this country five more potato 
flour plants, with a yearly capacity of 
5,000,000 pounds. These plants are lo 
cated in the potato growing sections of 
Idaho, Nebraska, Michigan and Ohio. 
They utilize to a considerable extent 
those tubers that are not available for 
market. 

The method of producing potato flour 
is simple. The potatoes are washed, 


cooked, ground, dried and bolted, the 
bolting process taking out the skins. 
The entire food content remains in the 
flour. 

That the bill was not reported out 
and acted upon is due to the fact that 
other matters of more timely impor- 


tance engaged the attention of the com- 
mittee. 


The old Lane-Mondell soldiers’ aid 
land reclamation scheme will not down. 
Hidden away in the Borah “world war 
farm and home building act” it re- 
ceived a favorable committee report 
just before congress adjourned, and it 
is in a favorable position to get thru 
when congress meets again. As the 


Grange Washington represent- 
ative poirtts out, “All that is objection- 
able in the Mondell bill is included, ex- 
cept that this bill only asks for $300, 
000,000 instead of $400,000,000. This 
makes three forms in which this plan 
will be up in congress in December. It 
will take a bigger fight than that of 
last summer to head off this treasury 
raid.” 

As is the case with the other so-called 
veterans’ aid bills, the Borah bill con- 
tains a loophole by which the gigantic 
land reclamation scheme is not limited 
to soldiers, the text reading that “any 
unit not allotted to a veteran or re- 
patriate within one year after the pub- 
lication of a notice in respect thereto, 
may be disposed of to qualified citi- 
zeas under provisions to be prescribed 
by the secretary of the interior.” 


National 


The Farm Bureau office suggests 
that if freight rates are increased to an 
extremely high level it will be hard to 
get them down again, and that the 
time for the farmers to make a fight 
for reasonable rates is now. They are 
willing that labor should have a de- 
cent wage; but they have no patience 
with the inefficiency of labor, whether 
it be wilful with the idea of creating 
more jobs, or as a result of habits 
formed during the war period 
There is scarcely a government 
tivity the movements of which do not 
in one way or another very seriously 
affect the interests of the farmers. “It 
is a far cry” from the Pennsylvania 
or middle-west farm to the United 
States Shipping Board, apparently; 
nevertheless statements given out by 
men closely identified with the board 
indicate that farmers, especially live 
stock raisers, may well keep a close 
line upon the plans and projects under 


ac- 


It is a development of the | 


| the Jones merchant marine law, by 





| the 


meat 








charge of this government organiza. 
tion.. In an address delivered before 
the National Association cf Manufae. 
turers the other day, Admiral Benson, 
chairman of the Shipping Board, said 
that “the board is determined to live 
up to the letter of the Jones merchant 
marine law in spite of threats and 
propaganda earried on by foreign in. 
terests seeking to defeat the purpose 
of the law,” which evidently means 
that an attempt will be made to build 
up an adequate merchant marine 

An official of the Shipping Board, 
who in a position to speak with 
authority, says the board is prima 
interested in establishing an American 
merchant marine on a paying basis, 
but that it is to be accomplished with 
the future prosperity of the whole na. 
tion in mind. This is to be done under 


is 


ily 


es- 
tablishing steamship lines from vari- 
ous American ports to foreign coun. 
tries where it is thought that profit- 
able passenger and freight traffic can 
be developed. The ships are to be 
leased by the Shipping Board to indi- 
viduals or private corporations under 
contracts that provide trade routes un- 
der which they are to sail. The board 
will lease some of its ships to a pri- 
vate corporation to operate from Rio 
de Janeiro and other South American 
ports to England. 


In spite of the claim that the Amer. 
ican merchant marine is to be operat- 
ed with full recognition of the protec. 
tion all American industries, it 
announced that two projects are to be 
developed which come into direct com- 
petition with American agriculture 
One a line of refrigerator steam- 
ships between Atlantic coast ports and 
Plata river ports in South Amer- 
ica for the purpose of bringing cheap 
from the Argentine to the Uni- 
ted States. The other is a refrigerator 
line to Australia for the same purpose. 


a 
of is 


18 


It is argued that if our merchant ma- 
rine does not carry the cheap farm 
products from these countries to our 


shores the ships of other nations will, 
and the United States might as well 
have the benefit of this trade. 


It is pointed out by men here who 
are familiar with the grain situation 
that shipment of wheat is going to be 
slow. Farmers will be compelled to 
enlarge their granaries or use other 
means of storing their grain. “his, 
however, may not be a disadvantage, 
as the world conditions indicate that 
wheat prices will be higher than at 
present, 

Thru the efforts of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation’s Washington 
office, the United States Shipping 
Board has announced that it can fur- 
nish from thirty to thirty-five boats on 
the Great Lakes for the transportation 
of grain, and the rates will be competi 
tive with the railroads. 

President Howard, of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, says that 
with as high as 25 per cent of last 
year’s crop still remaining in the local 
elevators in some sections, and totally 
inadequate movement of the new crop, 
local buyers find it necessary to pro 
tect themselves by wider margins. The 
increases in margins are costing the 
farmer at the elevator a total ten 
cents or more a bushel over the usual 


ot 


handling margins And this does no 
benefit the consumer, as it is a direct 
loss, a sacrifice to inefficiency. “Flour, 
in fact, is selling at a higher price to 


day thru the operation of some of thes? 
same inefficiency factors.” 

The Department of the Interior a® 
nounces that nearly 14,000,000 acres of 
western lands were classified durits 
the month of June under the stock 
raising homestead law. 
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A Great Hog Man 


John’s father came from France and 
his mother from Germany, and John 
himself was born in the heart of the 
llinois corn belt. I am talking about 
in Evvard, who probably has had 
more influence on methods of hog feed- 
ing than any other living man. He was 
porn about thirty-five years ago, on an 
Illinois farm, and spent most of his 
time there until he was old enough to 
go to high school in town. Now high 
school boys go in strong for athletics, 
and young John Evvard determined to 
become a first-class athlete. He prac- 
ticed with a 12-pound shot until he 
jearned how to shove it out for 47 feet, 
which is just about as far as any high 
school boy anywhere has ever put the 
shot. He also threw the hammer, and 
for several years had the best record 
in the discus of any high school boy in 
the United States. He only weighed 
around 155 pounds at this time, but his 
muscles were unusually well developed 
and he practiced with great earnest- 
ness. He also played football with such 
vigor that he was recognized as one of 
the best football players in the state 
of Illinois. And this is where he made 
a mistake, for he broke his nose play- 
ing football, and that has had a great 
influence on the rest of his life. He 
didn’t know at the time how seriously 
he had injured his nose, but when he 
went to college and tried to go in for 
athletics, he found that something was 
wrong, that he didn’t have the endur- 
that he used to have when he 
went to high school. He thought it 
was stomach trouble, but when he 
went to the doctors they couldn’t tell 
him what was the matter. It was not 
until twenty years afterward that it 
was discovered that there was a lot of 
pus and rotten bone on either side of 
lis nose. This bad condition had af- 
fected his stomach in an indirect way, 
just as decayed teeth often affect the 
stomach. 

And yet the whole thing may have 
been a blessing in disguise. In the 
first place, when Evvard was shut off 








ance 


to studying with the greatest vigor 
possible. He was studying agriculture 
at the University of Illinois, and since 
he himself had a stomach which wasn’t 
behaving properly, he took a peculiar 
interest in those courses which told 
how animals digest their food. After 
he graduated from the University of 
llinois, he went to the University of 
Missouri to take special work in phy- 
siological chemistry. Here he aston- 
ished his professors with the unusual 
interest which he took in his work, and 
when he secured his master’s degree, 
in 1909, he was recognized as one of 
the few young men in the country who 
really had some knowledge of just how 
that animals digest their food. 
And all this time that Evvard was 
king such a reputation for himself 
as a brilliant student he had a sick 
Stomach. He went to the doctors time 
1 again to find out what was the 
use of the trouble, but no one could 
im. Some of the students joking- 
erred to him as the man who 
pent $500 with the doctors to find out 
was all right. But he wasn’t 
é tht, altho at the time, after he 
I en so many doctors, he began to 
feel that maybe his imagination was 
“4 Ying tricks on him. He decided that 
b 
E 





7+ 6; 
It Ss 


fe thing to do was to get along as 
‘est he could and work as hard as he 
hew how. 

S unusual type of sick man came 
Up to the Iowa experiment station at 
Ames in 1910 and began those hog ex- 
Periments which have made him the 
most noted hog authority in the world 
‘today. He always enjoyed watching 











bigger the strain. 


conditions. 


This harrow is strong—the gang frames are 
double bar, securely riveted, with solid steel 
cross plates and steel end ties. The frames 
are so strong that they can be weighted down, 
and they do not warp or twist when the scrapers 


are used, 


There is no springing of main frame of this 
harrow—the front gangs always come together 
in the middle, thus taking the end-thrust on 
the bumpers instead of on the frame. 


The harrow penetrates and pulverizes as de- 
sired because the low tractor hitch and low 







Made in Standard Widths 
With Standard Size Discs 
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Has the Stren Is 
To Stand . 


ISKING is a big strain on any harrow. 





Every Strain 


And the better the disking the 


Even though the harrow must pass over ridges, 

down into dead furrows and hog wallows, through corn stubble and over 
hard, lumpy ground, you want to set the discs at the right angle to pulverize 
properly. That means a strain on main and gang frames. Get a harrow that 
will stand the strain of-doing good work year after year regardless of field 


JOHN DEERE 


PONY TRACTOR DISC HARROW 


coupling between front and rear gangs hold 
discs to their work. 

Light running, with no dragging around cor- 
ners—the rear gangs trail properly and run 
steady because the reinforced gooseneck con- 


nection is attached ahead of the front gangs. 


Can be used with any standard tractor—the 
hitch is adjustable. 


Write today for this Free Book, “Bigger Crops 


From Better Seed Beds” —32 pages of informa- 


tion valuable to every farmer. 
Deere, Moline, IIl., and ask for booklet PT-434 


TY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEM 


Address John 


Easily Converted Into a 
Horse-Drawn Harrow 





hogs eat, and while he watched them 
he would wonder just what it was that 
hogs liked best. He sympathized with 
hogs in their eating because he had an 
unusually tender stomach himself. 

In those days the college people be- 
lieved that in order for hogs to grow 
best they ought to have just so many 
pounds of protein and just so many 
pounds of carbohydrates, and careful 
feeders went to considerable bother to 
make up balanced rations for their 
hogs. Professor Evvard decided that if 
hogs were given a chance they could 
balance their own rations, and so he 
tried giving them corn in one self-feed- 
er and tankage in another. Time after 
time he tried this scheme, and every 
time the pigs which balanced their 
own rations from self-feeders of corn 
and tankage beat the hand-fed pigs, no 
matter how carefully they were fed. 
It is because of these experiments that 
there are so many thousands of self- 
feeders in the corn belt. 

Recently, Professor Evvard was of- 
fered a $12,000 per year job in Chicago, 
which is more than twice what he is 
getting now. Perhaps he will take this 
job, but the farmers of Iowa hope that 
he will not. 

Last winter Professor Evvard had a 
very happy thing happen to him. A 
doctor who really knew his business 
discovered the pus and rotten bone 
around his nose and cut it out, and 
now Professor Evvard’s health is bet- 








ter than it has been for years. He is 
not entirely well yet, but hopes that by 
the time he has had two or three more 
operations the whole trouble will have 
been cleaned up and that eventually 
he will become the unusually healthy 
man that he might have been all this 
time if it had not been for that acci- 
dent when playing football. 

One of the finest thing about Pro- 
fessor Evvard is that he not only does 
the splendid experimental work, but 
he likes to tell farmers about it. He 
doesn’t wait five or ten years and then 
write up a dry-as-dust bulletin, but is 
willing to call in the farmers, so that 
they can see the pigs while they are 
still on test, so that they may per- 
ceive with their own eyes how much 
better pigs grow on one kind of feed 
than they do on another. 

Professor Evvard has made a suc- 
because he had an_ unusual 
amount of energy, and because he has 
been able to direct this energy with 
unusual skill. His mind is ever rest- 
less and wants to know the reason 
back of everything. I have met Pro- 
fessor Evvard hundreds of times in 
the past ten years, and every time I 
meet him I learn something new from 
him. He has great ability to tell peo- 


cess 


ple about new scientific discoveries in | 


an interesting way, and he also has 
great ability to find out from people 
he meets whatever it is that they know 
that he doesn’t know. 
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DITCHING 


You imperil your next year’s 
crops, your next year’s profits, if 


ing now. Doit the quickest way, 
y the cheapest way,the easiest way. 


Use the Most Rapid 
Farm Ditcher, 
Terracer and Road Grader 


All-stee!l—Reversibie—Lasts a Lifetime. 
Cuts a V-shaped open-drain, irrigation or 
Cleans old 
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soil — wet or . 
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1852 
An Unusual Meeting 
(Continued from page | 842) 


Mr. Sapiro’s talk made such an im- | 


pression that President Howard was 


requested to appoint special grain mar- | 


keting committee which the following 
day reported as follows: 


Resolved, That we recommend that the 
chairman of this convention. appoint a 
permanent committee, not to exceed sev- 
enteen members, representing the various 
the 


+ 





organizations interested and with 
consent and approval of such organiza- 
tions to consider, formulate and submit 


hereafter for consideration a definite pian 
of organization whereby all organizations 
coépera- 


of grain producers can conduct 

tive grain marketing thru one or more 
central organizations or grain exchanges, 
or such other solution of the codperative 
marketing problem as may be approved 


by such committee, and that each organ- 
ization or interest represented shall bear 
the expenses of its own delegate or com- 





mittee members. That when this com- 
mittee is ready to report, copies of this 
report shall be sent to each organization, 
and the chairman of the American Farm 
Bureau Federati« shall call a conference 
of accredited delegates of such organiza- 
tions with power to act, to whom such 
plan shall be submitted for adoption or 


rejection 
Resolved, That this request 
every organization to report to the Amer- 


conference 


ican Farm Bureau Federation the re- 
spective freight problems and car re- 
quirements of their respective districts; 


and that the Federation coiirdinate these 
requirements fairly and equitably and try 
to secure the > possible relief for 
all organizations ar nents 
Resolved, That this convention extend 






ir require! 


its heartfelt congratulations to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for its substan- 
tial accomplishments in the past, and 


pledge to the commission its support for 


the future 







Resolved, further, That we believe that 
true coiperation will furnish the solution 
of the g rketing problems of this 





countrys , further, that we earnestly 





suggest commission investigat 
the application of coiperative principles 
to the problems of grain marketing, and 
cover the same in its forthcoming report | 
upon egrain conditions in the United 
States; that in our opinion no report upon 
this subject will be complete without con- 
sideration of coiiperative principles as ap- 
plied to marketing —C. H 's 
Chairman, Lincoln, Neb.: Benjamin Dral 
Secretary, Minneapolis, Minn A. L. Mid 
dleton, Eagle Grove, Iowa; J. C. Sailor, 


Cissna Park, lll.; B. Needham, Lane, Kan. 


This report precipitated a lively dis- 
cussion. Some found themselves not 
in sympathy with the grain marketing 
plan as outlined by Mr. Sapiro. They 
were not therefore in sympathy with 
the committee’s report, and the dis- 
agreement for a time threatened to in- 
terfere seriously with the proceedings. 
The committee report, however, was 
finally adopted and the permanent 
committee of seventeen members will 
be named by President Howard as soon 
as possible and will be called together 
promptly. 

The committee appointed to consid- 
er the matter of live stock marketing 
reported with a request that the presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation call a special conference of 
the live stock organizations of the 
middle-west at an early date, the meet- 
ing to be held at Chicago. It is under- 
stood that western associations also 
will be invited. 





Don’t Burn the Straw Stacks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Anyone that has any doubt in his 
mind as to the value of applying straw 
to his land should talk for a few min- 
utes with Mr. Knop, one of the largest 
farmers of Pratt county, Kansas, and 
he will undoubtedly have all the doubt 


cleared away. Mr. Knop is a strong 
advocate of the use of straw, and 
would about as soon see a match 


touched to his barns as to his many 
straw stacks. 

Mr. Knop began applying straw to 
his land in 1916, and has never missed 
& season since. It was in that year 
that he went to Kansas City and re 
turned home with a straw spreader to 
scatter the golden streaks across his 
fields. He was the center of ridicule 
for the first after he bought 


season 


his spreader, and until his crop returns 
mind 
many 


showed his 
was still 


that 
strong. 


his 


His 


neighbors 
going 
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and-a-half jobs. 








Then as a contrast many are forcing 
light trucks to do work entirely too 
heavy for them; naturally, the results 
in either case are unsatisfactory. 


Three years ago Velie concentrated its 
big factory on this problem—THE 
RIGHT TRUCK FOR 


SERVICE. That truck was pro- 
duced. Now Velie builds nothing else; 
all other sizes have been discontinued 
because this ton-and-a-half truck cov- 
ers 90% of all hauling needs. 


Thousands of farmers by written word 
They 


endorse ton-and-a-half trucks. 


THE NEW 


TON AND A HALF 


142-TON 


formance. 


equipment. 











The Losical Truck 


For 907 of All Service 


FOR years truck users have used too many heavy-duty trucks on ton- 
Heavy duty means high upkeep costs—slow service. 


say trucks reduce shrinkage—give 
better prices for crops and stock hauled 
—reduce help—save horses—as well as 
save time and money. 


There is a more uniform use of ton- 
and-a-half trucks on farms of all sizes 
than trucks of any other capacity. 


Here is a truck built for harder use than you 
ever imagined a 1!2-ton truck could stand. 
With new features. With money-saving per- 
Let us show you. 
nished for every use. 


Velie Motors Corporation 
105 Velie Place 
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friends would jokingly remark: “See 
the big machine that Bill bought to 
haul out his straw."’ But it was not 
long until they were following in his 
footsteps. 

In his own words, the results of Mr. 
Knop’s adventure are: “I had twenty- 
seven straw piles in one field of 160 
acres when I bought my spreader. This 
straw was scattered over 100 of the 
160 acres, and from these 100 acres I 
harvested five bushels more wheat to 
the acre the following year than from 
the unstrawed land 

“Another thing, the wheat from the 
100 acres tested from 60 to 62 pounds 
to the bushel and graded No. 2, while 
my other wheat tested only 56 to 58 
pounds to the bushel and graded No. 3. 
Mind you, the 100 acres of strawed 
land and 60 acres of unstrawed land 
were in the same field, the same kind 
of soil, and handled in exactly the 
same way except for the straw.” 

Mr. Knop figured that he was easily 
ahead $500 for the first year after pay- 
ing his spreader. Having applied 
straw to all his land since 1916, he has 
no way of figuring up how much he is 
ahead from following the practice, but 
he says he knows he has made several 
thousand dollars more than if he had 
continued as before. 

But not only has the application of 
straw proved profitable to the farmers 
of Kansas The practice has moved 
into Illinois, and no doubt will soon be 


for 





established in Iowa. There are many 
farmers thruout the state who are al- 
ready making their straw stacks into | 


dollars where before they 


flames 


went up in 





The straw is applied to winter wheat 
in the fall, any time from seeding tothe 
first hard freeze. The placing on the 
market of straw spreaders by nearly 
all the leading agricultural manufac- 
turing firms has lessened the time re- 
quired to spread a ton of straw about 
ten times. Formerly, where ten tons 
were spread in a day now twenty can 
be spread with the straw spreader and 
with much less labor. 

The in vield have varied 
from one to as high as six bushels to 
the acre, and in some cases have been 
the means of saving the wheat from 
total destruction by winter killing. 


Increases 


Besides decreasing the amount of 
winter killing, the straw adds humus 
to the land, which very materially 


raises the fertility of the soil This 
addition of humus increases the water- 
holding capacity of the soil so that in 
seasons of extreme drouth the plants 
have a greater supply of water stored 
up in the soil from which they may 
draw. 

The usual application from one 
to two tons per acre, altho as high as 
three tons have been put on with good 
results. 

In districts where the soil is inclined 
to blow, a following of the spreader 
with a disk tends to tie the straw 
down and decreases the action of the 
wind. 

Straw on the land has also raised the 
stands of spring clover and alfalfa 
seedings, and many farmers are of the 
opinion that the labor involved 
worth the effort for this effect alone 

M. M. SHELDON 
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Dr. Little's 
Automatic Hog 
Oiler 


The OILER you y 
been waiting for. No 
valves—no springs; act 
fon absolutely positive 
Send for descriptive ci 
cular. Dealers, ‘avestl 
gate our proposition 


Price $25.00, f 


Dr. Little — 
Specialty Mfg. Co. 


Jeffersonville. 0. 
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GUARANTY Spark Intensifi 
Will eliminate all firing troubles on your acto 
tr . tractor or gas engine. Will save at 
least 15% gasoline 
many times over. Write now. 
$1.00 each prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed 

r purchase price refunded. Agents wan 


GUARANTY ACCESSORIES CO. 
1104 Grand Ave., Des Moines, lows 


)OR SALE—Second hand Avery 12-25; n out 
one year; in good condition; $600 cash. Three 
bottom Rock Island plow, $30. One 10-20 Mogul 8 
good condition, 8300 for quick sale. O ie 8-16 Mogul 
$200. N. O. BUSNESS, Implement Dealer. Ft 


and thus pay for itself 
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~~ UARANTEED bigh germinating Alfa fa, #2 
¥ busbel; Sweet Clover, $17.50; Red Clover, 8- 
sacks free: Rye, $2.50. Liberty bonds accepted # 
par. MEIER SEED CO., Russell, Kansas. 








’ ANTE D—Position as herdsman or assist 
2-bred stock farm for married man 
ished. Address HERDSMAN, care 
jar Rapids, Lowa. 
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= SALE—One 14-28 Avery tractor; n¢#: 
never been out of the warehouse; $1400 casD 
interested, write N. O. BUSNESS, Ft. Dodge, 10¥® 

fe < 





BAIR @& FREEMAN, Patent Attorney* 
Patents and Trade Marks - 
Tel Crocker Bldg.. Des Moines. low 





Please mention this paper when writing 
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Nearest Approach 
to Daylight 


c= and practical ex- 
periments have proved that 
Colt Carbide Gas Light is the 
nearest light to actual sunlight. 


















So similar are the two lights 
that vegetables grown under 
Carbide rays at the Cornell 
University Experimental Gar- 
dens attained three times the 
growth of others raised by sun- 
light alone. 


The Colt Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plant is easy to 
stall, economical and requires 
scarcely any attention. 


in- 


Write us for details. 


OLT 


Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plant 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
288 Fourth Avenue, New York 
C16 












K AND G 
EGG PRESERVATIVE 


Will keep your eggs fresh a year 
safe solution to put your eggs down in for 
winter; no change whatever takes place, no 
O taste. 
be used for all purposes—poaching, boll- 
old water first) pastries; the yolks do not 
< down. 

Not Liquid Glass 
/ne package in powder form added to 3 gallons 
clean water sufficient for 25 to 30 dozen eggs. 
Get a package from your Dealer or order direct 
nae 50c prepaid to your address, 


N 
- K AND G LABORATORIES 
tive 338 East Fifty First 


oath: Chicago. Lllinois 
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Ce. - A cast 
b= ge 
J NEW PENDERGAST FREE 
2 FENCE BOOK 
ef 
You should have our direct 
‘rom factory to farm prices 
t before you buy fence. 
‘ ,,,, 41GH QUALITY FENCE—LOW PRICES 
1 can not afford to miss this opportunity. Write 
our nearest factory today. 
U NITED FENCE COMPANY 
215 Fre ne” STILLWATER 314 Mal 
ows Fort Madison, towa Stillwater. Minn, 























Gem Ci 
Business College 
Your Quincy, Il. 

Established 1870 


Busine aS America’s Greatest 
T eo Commercial College 
raining 





Start 

















nt 08 Take a business course or train for 

fer civil service, a secretaryship or for 

pire N commercial teaching. | Write for 

Ow year book. Good positions waiting. 

— D. L. MUSSELMAN Pres. 

new: Quincy, Ml. 

pws. 

ee Gr ENESEO Collegiate Institate, Geneseo, 

eys incorporated. College Preparatory, Normal 
~M e Training courses of study. Conservator 
TERM Ops College tr rt teachers. Rates reasonable. FAL 

pea NS SEPTEMBER 7th catalog or particulars, 


For 
sccress NORBURY W. THORNT ‘ON, A. M., Principe, 























The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 














The Sale of Eggs Thru Creameries 


The Division of Foods and Markets 
says of the sales of eggs thru various 
channels: “The sale of eggs thru 
creameries and milk stations is a 
method which is becoming of increas- 
ing importance. The dairy farmer 
who raises eggs as a side line, of 
course, is the one who can best make 
use of this plan and from all points of 
view it is a very desirable one. The 
farmer delivers his milk to the station 
each day. Thus along with the milk 
he can easily deliver any surplus eggs 
which he has and, because of this fre- 
quent delivery, the quality of the eggs 
which the milk station receives is apt 
to be good. Cash is paid the farmer 
for the eggs thus received and this, 
together with the fact that the eggs are 
frequently tested for quality by the 
candling method, makes a special in- 
centive for the delivery of good eggs 
at frequent intervals. The eggs re- 
ceived in this way from many different 
farms are packed together in cases 
and then sent to the city where they 
are sold to jobbers or wholesale deal- 
ers or sometimes to retailers or even, 
in some cases, sold to consumers by 
the milk or creamery company itself 
thru its own chain of retail stores or 
from its milk wagons. 

“One of the harmful features of 
marketing eggs thru hucksters and 
country merchants is that it militates 
seriously against getting them to the 
cities while they are still fresh and 
of good quality. The eggs often re- 
main on the farm a week or more 
after being laid before they are taken 
to the store or before the huckster 
comes along to buy them. During this 
time they may be stored in a warm 
kitchen or other unsuitable place 
where their deterioration is rapid. 
When hauled to town by the farmer 
they are often exposed for consider- 
able periods to the direct rays of the 
sun and suffer in quality in conse- 
quence.” 





“T. B. Infects Iowa Flocks”’ 


This is the headline in an article in 
Better Iowa which states that almost 
50 per cent of the Iowa flocks visited 
by specialists of the poultry exten- 
sion department of Iowa State Col- 
lege were found to contain tubercular 
chickens. The article says: “The dis- 
ease is caused by a bacterium similar 
to that which causes tuberculosis in 
man, cattle and hogs. The disease is 
transmitted by the sick fowl. The 
droppings from the sick bird contami- 
nate the roosting and feeding quarters 
and endanger the whole flock.” 

The poultry department offers the 
following suggestions for the control 
of the disease: “Replace the entire 
flock as soon as possible with healthy 
birds raised on uninfected ground. 

“Kill off and burn all birds showing 
symptoms of tuberculosis. 

“Put dropping boards in poultry 
houses and keep them clean. 

“Get plenty of fresh air and light 
into the poultry house. 

“Get rid of old fowls. 

“Burn or bury all dead birds. 

“Plow up and sow down infected 
land where possible.” 





Months for Storing Eggs 


An inquirer asks: 

“Is it true that only March and 
April eggs will keep in cold storage?” 

Cold storage men would rather have 
March and April pack because these 
are cool months, and there is likely 
to be less loss, since at this time the 
eggs are plentiful and in the best con- 
dition. The eggs laid during the warm 
weather are preferably used for the 
first call for packed eggs, but a per- 











The Peer 
Steel Fence 


If your dealer hasn't 
them in stock, write 
us direct. 

Illustrated catalog on 
request. 
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fectly fresh, clean, sound egg will keep 
for months. In packing eggs on the 
farm, put the eggs in water-glass each 
day when they are gathered. Do not 
let them stay in a warm place to heat 
and deteriorate. 





Where the Yellow Goes 


A young poultry breeder writes: 

“T had a Barred Rock hen last winter 
that laid better than an egg every oth- 
er day. When I bought her, I looked 
up the description in the standard of 
perfection of Barred Rocks, and she 
had yellow legs like the book said. 
Now her legs are almost white, and 
her beak is not a good color. If I should 
show her now would she be disquali- 
fied because of her leg color?)” 

By the time this hen is ready for 
the show room, the chances are that 
she will get back the yellow in her 
legs. 

Time has something to do with fad- 
ing the color of a hen’s legs, but the 
fact that this hen is a good layer has 
more to do with it, for if the hen has 
not enough yellow pigment for her egg 
yolks, she will take it from her body. 
Hens that show standard colored legs 
in May or June are not likely to have 
been profitable layers thru the winter. 

To get her color back, let her take 
a rest, and keep her on grass range. 
A low pan of water before the entrance 
of the chicken house, so that the hen 
must step in it in going in and out 
of the house is also a help in putting 
color into the legs. 

Judges are lenient in the early 
shows. They consider a hen’s age and 
her condition of plumage, and are slow 
to disqualify, but a show room is for 
the purpose of exhibiting stock that is 
attractive; the idea is to induce other 
people to improve their breeds and to 
bring them before the public. A good 
business bird like this hen may not be 
in first-class exhibition shape for an 
early show, but that is nothing against 
her quality. 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by! 














America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc:, 
Dog Medieines}118 West 31st Street, New York 








DOGS. 








Collie, Shepherd and Alredale pups—nat- 
Beautiful ural heelers. Males ¢15, females $7.50; 


picture 10c. Order direct. A. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Rebr. 





Be TIFUL Collie puppies for sale, WARe 
REN GILSHANNON, Almont, Iowa 





POULTRY, 


Pw 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


“The strain that always lays.” Early April hatched 
cockerels and pullets. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa 





ARRED ROCK EGGS 
From Chicago and Indianapolis first prize win- 
ners and great layers, $2 per 15, $10 per 100 and up. 
UFF DUCK EGGS 
ee i ery, safe arrival and good batch 
guarante nty- “- year. Circular free. 
Ga. EARL tioavl ER, R. 5, Matthews, Ind. 
10 YEARLING hens—Brown Leghorns in good 
laying condition, $2.25 each; 1,000 Browm 
and White Leghorns, 8 weeks old, $1.25 each. Must 
make room for growing stock. Roberte Poultry 
Farm, Hampton, lowa. 








i ie Indiana Ancona Farm birds are constant win- 
ners at Indiana, Illinois State Fairs. Hens, cock- 
erels, pullets, reasonable. Virgil Vaught, Judson, Ind, 





BABY Cc MICES 


1 oo Up 
Day Old Chicks 


Postpaid Anywhere Pure Bred 
Healthy Greatest Layers 


8 Varieties + Million for 1920 
Hens—Pullete—Cockerels 
C XK Write for Free Catalog 
FARROW-HIRSHCO., Peoria, I 
. BABY CHICKS 


15 varieties, lowest prepaid prices. 
, Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden 
Grove, R, 1, Iowa. 
















































ABY CHICKS—12c each up. All varieties. Ree- 

ord laying purebred stock, guaranteed none 
better. Postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed. Quickest 
delivery. Send for free catalog and chick guide. 
Superior Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 

ABY CHICKS. High class S. C. W. Leghorn 

baby chic $16.00 per 100. Circulars free. 
Eggland Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 


PET STOCK 
RABBITS 









































Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL, 
ny Francis, Wisconsin. Two years, 
1.00. 









Trial subscription, 2 cents, 
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This department was established by Mrs. 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 





Henry Wallace 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
Gress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


HHEARTS AND HOMES 


Letters on subjects of interest te 
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4 4 ace ri ile y sre is: less 

Touring to the Fair face with toilet water. There is less 

danger of sunburn and the skin feels 

About the third week of August the | yefreshed thru the removal of dust. 
main roads to Des Moines are dotted | The better cold cream should be left 


with automobiles loaded with the fam 


ily, bag and baggage, going to the 
state fair. 
Whether the family arrive fagged 


out, and disgruntled with camping out 
before they reach the camping ground, 
or come in fresh and expectant, de- 
pends upon the care taken to pre- 
pare for the trip. Camping on the 
grounds is the ideal way to see the 
fair, but at every step in the prepara- 
tions thought must be taken for the 
comfort which means luxury on the 
road. 

Khaki suits and dresses with linene 


auto dusters is the best costume for 
all. Gingham dresses for mother and 
the girls, and rompers or play suits 
for the children will answer. Seer- 
sucker for the little ones because it 
needs no ironing is also good. If a 
suit is worn, wear the oldest suit, and 
for use at the fair, mother and the 
grown girls should pack one _ thick 
waist, one thin waist, one cotton dress 
}and one all-over apron. Pack cotton 
crepe underwear, and plenty of it; 
also raincoats and rubbers 

As to the feet, have a change of 
stockings a day rhe fair is dusty and 
dirty, getting around to the rio 
exhibits means lots of walking. ¢ 
stockings add everything to the com 
fort of the feet for the week (‘om 
fortable, easy shoes are the only kind 
to wear whefe one is to be on her feet 
all day as at the fair. 

Rubbers, of course, for the entire 
family. To be sure one can always 
go into the buildings if it rains, but 
dampness penetrates, and there is no 


cook stove or open fireplace to warm 
up by and dry out, so avoid colds by 
preparing for wet weather. 

It is possible to order beds and bed- 
ding from the companies who make a 
business of outfitting the campers at 
the state fair, but this must be done 
some time in advance, or there is trou- 
ble about delivery, and most 
people prefer their own bedding. Bed- 
ding should be packed in rolls and 
strapped on the running board. Make 
a luggage rack on the fender by box- 
ing in the spaces between the fenders 
on the running board. Use blankets 
and mark them plainly. 

For extra wraps likely to be needed 
in traveling make a robe-rail bag. Take 
a width of stout cloth, khaki awning 
cloth is good, or bedticking, the 
when doubled to reach from the 
rail to a little above the floor, 
wide as the seat. Tack a lath 
the top to spread it, and tack straps to 
the lath to button it over the rail. 
Make it to open as one sits in the 
back. If pockets for small articles are 
stitched on one side, after the fashion 
of a soldier's roll, it will add to the 
Peconvenience of the bag. In this bag, 
any number of things may be stored; 
ome can even put three small coat 
hangers in for short jackets 

To be crowded with luggage means 
to be tired out; either pack it to save 
room for the passengers or send it 
ahead by parcels post or express ad- 
@ressed to the fair ground. 

Much discomfort is caused in travel- 
fing from sunburn. To cool the face 
with water only adds to this discom- 
fort. The box of toilet articles should 
include a tube of cold cream, one of 
wanishing cream, a good face or tal- 

um powder, one of foot ease, one can 
‘of cold cream for cleansing the face, 
and a bottle of toilet water. The can 
wf cold cream for cleansing should be 
mised by men and women instead of 
Washing during the day. Apply it lav- 
ishly, wipe off with a piece of absorb- 
mt cotton or old cloth and sponge the 


besides, 


size 
robe 
and 


across 


on at night. 


A box for first aid should also be 
carried—absorbent cotton, roll of ban- 
dage, and some antiseptic gauze. A 
bottle of iodine, and a roll of adhesive 
tape, pair of scissors, and a bottle of 
camphor. A menthol pencil for head- 
ache is a great comfort also. These 
should all be packed in one box or roll, 
and put where they are readily ac- 
cessible. Needles and thread fit well 
in this box. A pound of absorbent 
cotton, or a roll of waste to use and 
throw away is a luxury on a motor 
trip. 

For medicines, a mild cathartic is all 
that is needed. The hospital on the 
grounds is supplied with medicines 
which are called for in an emergency. 

Not many kitchen utensils are need- 
ed. A frying pan, a stew pan, a ten- 
quart bucket carrying water, a 
cooking fork and enam- 
the ex- 
ottener 


for 
and 
dishes and 
camper neé 
fewer utensils he car 


eded, of 


spoons 
is all 


The 


eled cups 


perienced eds. 
one camps, the 
ries. A wash basin is 
folding wire rack to 


course, a put 


the 
bags to 


supply of 
skillet 
over 


across camp fire, and a 


paper stick smoky 
and saucepan in after 
an open fire It is folly to spend time 
the outside of campfire cook 

Grease them with lard or 
other fat before putting them over the 
fire, wipe off will 
pack them in bags to 
soiling other 


cooking 


scouring 
ing tools 
come, and 
prevent 


what 
paper 
articles. 

A box should hold 
with partitions for the cutlery. 

A dark oilcloth is best 
cloth, and paper napkins. 

To pack for a motor trip so that the 
articles packed will be readily accessi- 
ble is an art. Because color is a bet- 
ter reminder than location it is well 
to pack different articles in different 
colored wrappings—white for the chil- 
dren’s dresses, black for footwear, 
blue for underwear, etc. Oilcloth 
makes a_ substantial wrapping; if 


these supplies, 


for the table 


white oilcloth is used for all, get dif- 
ferent colored crayons and mark 
broadly across the parcel. However, 
the different colored cloth is better, 
even if only a strip is tacked across 
the parcel. Paper parcels are a nui- 
sance; cloth wrappers are much better. 

A list of the articles taken should 
be made on leaving home, and these 
checked up before leaving the fair 


grounds for home 


If the campers expect to cook their 
meals on the way, it would be well to 
plan for “finger and thumb” dinners 


The experienced camper considers a 
sandwich of brown bread, cut and but- 
tered before leaving home, bacon 
broiled over a camp fire on a forked 
stick and put sizzling hot between the 


buttered slices for a sandwich, good 
coffee and fruit an ideal ration, one 
which supplies all the food require- 


ments of the body 

If cake is taken, it should be packed 
in boxes. Fruit cookies, or small 
cakes (the Canadian war cake recipe 
baked in gem pans are good) can be 
tucked in some place to eat with 
coffee 

Fruit must not be omitted; too con- 
centrated a ration means constipation 
and biliousness, and one bilious mem- 
ber of the party can spoil all the fun 
for everyone. 

In canned goods, 
one. can think of 
tinned milk, tinned rice with the sn- 
gar and cream already in the can, 
meats, vegetables, soups and sweets. 

It is well to pack the noon lunch at 
breakfast time, and not upset all the 
kitchen ware and groceries to cook the 


there is everything 
-powdered coffee, 
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lunch en route. Whatever is needed 
at noon should go into the noon box. 

The same system should be followed 
each day in packing so that each one 
knows where to find and where to re- 
place articles—blue and white enam- 
eled cups in the coffee pot, sandwiches 
in the tin sandwich box, etc. 

It is also well to give each member 
of the party definite responsibilities. 
Instead of mother being responsible 
for the safe replacement of everything, 
let Johnnie see that the silverware is 


put back, and “Mary look after the 
dishes, etc. We say silverware be- 
cause cheap silverware is better than 
the cheap tin spoons and forks. These 
taste things, and rust and are gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. One is not 
nearly so apt to keep track of them, 
either, with the result that when a 
spoon or fork is badly needed it may 


not be at hand. 

And most important of all to take on 
a motor camping trip’is a camping 
spirit prepared to enjoy makeshifts, 
and to do without the luxuries of 
home. The necessities for a camping 
trip depend upon the temperament; 
camping is in a sense roughing it, and 
calls for good humor on the part of the 
whole party. 
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} From the book “Old Mot} Wind,” 
| by Thornton W 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Br 














How Howler the Wolf Got 
His Name 





t she was so far av 
very loud, and tl 
that it scared 


i to howl 


so terrible 





“It happened that once as he did this,” 
continued Jumper, ‘a Deer jumped at the 
first sound, and rushed away n great 
fright. This gave Mr. Wolf an id The 
next day, when he went hunting, he 
threw up his head and howled at the very 
first smell of fresh tracks That day he 
had the longest hunt he ever had known, 
for the Deer had had fair warning Mr. 
Wolf didn't get the Deer, because the 














was king no longer, 
rumbly-grumbly 


Old King Bear, who 
would growl a deep 


growl.” 
latter swam across a lake and so got 
away, but he returned home in high spir- 
its in spite of an empty stomach. You 
see, he felt that it had been a fair hunt. 
After that, he always gave fair warning 
As he ran, he howled for very joy No 


longer did he 
his legs, for 
coward and a 
it proudly of 


carry his bushy tail between 
no longer did he feel like a 
sneak. Instead, he carried 
all the animals who hunt- 


ed, he was the only one who gave fair 
warning, and he felt that he had a right 
to be proud All the others hunted by 
stealth He alone hunted openly and 
boldly 

“Now this earned for him first the dis- 
like and then th hatred of the other 
hunters You see, when he was hunting, 
he spoiled the hunting of those who stole 
soft-footed thru the Green Forest and 
caught their victims by surprise The 
little people heard his voice and either 
hid away or were on guard, so that it was 
hard work for the silent hunters to sur- 


} 
} 
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prise them. At the sound of his hunting 
ery, old King Bear, who was king no long 
er, would growl a deep, rumbly-grumbliy 
growl, tho he didn’t mind so much as 
some, because he did very little hunting 
Hie wouldn't have done any, if food had 
not been so scarce, because he would 
have been entirely satisfied with berries 
and roots, if he could have found enough 


Mr. Lynx and Mr. Panther would snart 
angrily Mr. Coyote and Mr. Fox would 
show their teeth and mutter about what 
they would do to Mr. Wolf if only they 
were big enough and strong enoug} nd 
brave enough. 

“Of course, it wasn’t long before Mr 


Wolf discovered that he had no friends 
The little people feared him and the big 
people hated him because he spoiled their 
hunting. But he didn’t mind. In fact. he 
looked down on Mr. Lynx and Mr. Pan 
ther and Mr. Coyote and Mr. Fox, and 
when he met them, he lifted his tail a 





megs 


tle more proudly than ever. Someti 
he would howl out of pure mischief, st 
to spoil the hunting of the others so 


little by little, he began to be spoke 
as Howler the Wolf, and after a w 
everybody called him Howler. 

“Of course, Howler taught his children 
how to hunt, and that the only honorable 
and fair way was to give those they hunt 
ed fair warning. So it grew to be a fixed 











habit of the Wolf family to give 
warning that they were abroad, and then 
trust to their wind and wits and speed 
and noses to catch those they were after 
The result was that they grew strong 
able to travel long distances, keen of nose 
and sharp of wit Jecause the big pe 
hated them, and the little people feared 
them, they lived by themselves, and so 
formed the habit of hunting together for 
company 

“It has been so ever since, and . 
name Howler is been handed down to 
this day. No sound in all the Great Woods 
earries wit! more fear than does the 
V ‘ I r the Wolf, and no 
hunts so openly, bold and honor 
Be tl | Peter Howler n 
comes down to t en Forest, it 
stays far from the homes of men.’ 

.4 i Pet Just the s 
I thir des better name f 
fair \ whi 1! t tho his 
certainly does fit him. [I would 

ther } caught by someone who | 
give I fair warning than by someone 
who car sneaking after me and gay 
no warning But I don’t want to be 
caught t all, so I think I’! hurry back 
to the dear Old Briar-Patch.” And Peter 
did 

(Thrift is a good habit, and next week 


something when 
Squirrel became 


will learn 
old Mr. 


probably we 
we read how 
thrifty.) 











Name identifies 


‘Bayer’ 
genuine Aspirin introduced to 


physicians in 1900. Insist on 


unbroken packages of 


BAVER-TABLETS 
of ASPIRIN 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


Kill All Flies! “5525: 


tga DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
Neat, clean. ornamental, convenient and 





THEY SPREAD 







— son. 
can’t spill or tip overs 

Will not soi! or in) 

anything Gescant ood 


SY 
FLY KILLER 
y EXPRESS, a. ve cried 
prepa: 
HAROLD SOMERS: 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N Y. 


KODAKERS 


Your money back ff we fall to convince you that our 
enlarging and finishing of films excel what you are 
now getting. You can’t lose. It’s worth a trial 
Your next fim and 25c and we will surprise you 
Better do itnow. MOREAU'S PHOTO FINISHING 
SERVICE (established 25 years), 668 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


| By HENRY WALLACE 


sa 





the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may ocea- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


ach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must sot be repro- 
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David’s Kindness to Jonathan’s 
Son 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for August 8, 1920. II Samuel, 8:15; 


9: 1-13.) 


“And David reigned over all Israel; 
and David executed judgment and jus- 
e unto all his people. (1) And Da- 
vid said, Is there yet any that is left 
of the house of Saul, that I may show 
And there was of the house of Saul a 
servant whose name was Ziba, and 
they called him unto David; and the 
king said unto him, Art thou Ziba? 
i he said, Thy servant is he. (3) 
.nd the king said, Is there not yet any 
f the house of Saul, that I may show 
kindness of God unto him? And 
Ziba said unto the king, Jonathan hath 
yet a son, who is lame of his feet. (4) 
And the king said unto him, Where is 
he? And Ziba said unto the king, Be- 
hold, he is in the house of Machir the 
son of Ammiel, and Lo-debar. (5) 
Then King David sent, and fetched 
him out of the house of Machir the 
son of Ammiel, from Lo-debar. (6) 
And Mephibosheth, the son of Jona- 
than, the son of Saul, came unto Da- 
vid, and fell on his face, and did obei- 


sance. And David said, Mephibo- 
sheth. And he answered, Behold, thy 
servant! (7) And David said unto 


Fear not; for I will surely show 
kindness for Jonathan thy fath- 

s sake, and will restore thee all the 
land of Saul thy father; and thou shalt 

t bread at my table continually. (8) 
{nd he did obeisance, and said, What 

thy servant, that thou shouldest 

k upon such a dead dog as I am? 

Then the king called to Ziba, 
Saul’s servant, and said unto him, All 
t pertained to Saul and to all his 
ise have I given unto thy master’s 
(10) And thou shault till the land 
him, thou, and thy sons, and thy 
vants; and thou shalt bring in the 
fruits, that thy master’s son may have 
bread to eat: but Mephibosheth thy 
ster’s son shall eat bread alway at 
table. Now Ziba had fifteen sons 
nd twenty servants. (11) Then said 
Ziba unto the king, According to all 
my lord the king commandeth 
his servant, so shall thy servant do. 
As for Mephibosheth, said the king, 
he shall eat at my table, as one of 
king’s sons. (12) And Mephibo- 
sheth had a young son, whose name 
was Mica. And all that dwelt in the 
use of Ziba were servants unto 
Mephibosheth. (13) So Mephibosheth 
dwelt in Jerusalem; for he did eat 
continually at the king's table. And 
he was lame in both his feet.” 

In a previous lesson we called at- 
tention to the peculiarly solemn oath 
which Jonathan exacted of David, and 
which was apparently repeated three 
times, to the effect that in the day of 
his prosperity David would show kind- 
ness to Jonathan’s offspring and not 
allow his name to perish from the 
earth (I Samuel 20:15-17-42). Whether 
Jonathan detected a false note in the 
protestations of his friend, or whether 
he was simply impressed with the 
lability of human nature to forget 
benefits, especially during what he 
Probably foresaw would be a strenu- 
life for David, we do not know. 
perhaps foresaw the bright future 
David and the dismal outlook 
i lls own house, and with that de- 
Sire which we all have to live, so to 
Speak, in our posterity, he begged and 
entreated that kindness should not be 
Cut off from his house forever, and re- 
uired as security a solemn oath. 
Many years have passed since this 


ous 
Hy 


before 





| Samuel 21 
| These campaigns must have occupied 





eventful meeting of the two friends 
by the stone Ezel. For several years 
David was a fugitive in his own land, 
hunted, to use his own language, like 
a “partridge in the mountains.” For 
a year and four months he was in the 
land of the Philistines: for seven and 
a half years he was king in Hebron 
over the tribe of Judah alone. Then 
after he was anointed king of Israel 
came his defensive wars against the 
Philistines, of which we have an ac- 
count in II Samuel 5:17-25. Then he 
assumed the aggressive in four dis- 
tinct campaigns, of which we have a 
brief account in II Samuel 8:1 and I 
Chronicles 18, with details in II 
and II Chronicles 20. 


a considerable time. Following these 
came David’s wars in the north and 
east, of which we have a condensed 
account in II Samuel 8:2-18, and de- 
tails in parallel passages. This must 





have occupied a number of years, and | 


the 
Ammon, in 


was 
against 


followed by 


Moab and which 


campaigns | 


he practiced what seems to us in this | 


day to be outrageous cruelty. (li 
Samuel 8:2.) This second book of 
Samuel seems to be a condensed ac- 
count of campaigns, of which clearer 
accounts are given in later chapters 
of Samuel and Chronicles. 

It was probably in this last 
paign that Uriah at the instigation of 
David was practically murdered in 
order to cover up David’s sin. It 
should be borne in mind in reading 


cam- 


both books of Samuel and the Chron- | 


icles that events are not recorded in | 


chronological order; that they are not 
histories in the modern sense. A few 
leading events were collected because 
of their bearing on the establishment 
of the kingdom as embodying the true 
religion. This is particularly true of 
the books of Chronicles, which instead 
of being written about the same time 
as the books of Samuel, are in 
among the very latest books of 
Old Testament and are taken from the 
records of state papers. 

During all these years, during which 
Jonathan’s little boy (lamed for life 
by falling when his nurse fled on 
hearing of the battle of Gilboa) had 
been growing into manhood, had mar- 
ried and had a son named Mica, the 
character of David had been steadily 
degenerating. In fact, David seems 
to have fallen from grace, as we now 
say, shortly after the death of Saul, 
and kept on going from bad to worse 
until his culminating sin in the mat- 
ter of Bathsheba and Uirah. We find 
Psalms full of the deepest interest, 
but written in his youth and when 
he was pursued by Saul; but we find 
no Psalms, apparently, dated during 
these years of warfare and bloodshed, 
and sometimes of such great cruelty 
that because of it he was forbidden to 
build the temple, tho not forbidden to 
make preparations for its building. 

During these years David had 
greatly enlarged his harem, and he 
aped heathen monarchs in many ways. 
He had apparently given himself up 
to the luxuries of the court, allowed 
Joab and other chiefs to lead in bat- 
tle, and finally fell into open sin. It 
is only after his having been brought 
to repentance thru the instrumentality 
of the prophet Nathan that he again 
has the heart and the ability to write 
Psalms. The murder of Uriah was ap- 
parently the turning point of his down- 
ward career; for it is evidently after 
this event that he brings home the ark 
of the Lord, as pointed out in the pre- 
ceding lesson of the quarter, received 
the promise of a sure house, and now 
fulfills his oath to his friend Jonathan, 


fact | 
the | 


self and 


Seamless 
Pipeless 


The Waterbury warms every room in the house—comfortably and uniformly, 
even on the coldest days—with clean, healthful moist-air heat. 


Installed in the basement or small excavation under the house. 
a few hours time to do it. 


satisfactori 


Seamless construction makes it gas tight, smoke-tight and dust-tight. Easy 
to operate, economical of fuel and fully guaranteed. 


Our illustrated booklet shows how to have modern heating 


at low cost. Write for it and name of nearest dealer. 
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The Waterman-Waterbury Co. 


1121-47 Northeast Jackson Street; 
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Why put up with the in- 
efficient, unhealthful, disagree- 
able stove method of heatin 

—why keep on carrying a coa 
hod, shaking ashes on your 
parlor floor, and ash dust into 
the air—why suffer in one 
room that’s too hot and 
another that’s too cold—why 
endanger the health of yours 
family? It’s no longer necessary. 


THE WATERBURY 
FURNACE 


gives you a thoroughly modern guaranteed heating plant 
—at a price you can afford to pay. 


Burns soft coal, wood, coke—any kind of fuel— 
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and save @3 
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FACTORY CUT 
PRICE OFFER 


Buy direct 
and save the 
merchants big 
profit. 


This 
$10 Officer Shoe 


Hand sewed, first grade 
pry. cut down price. 
irect to you 

at only......... ” $6. 

Made of the best Water- 
proof Mahogany calf 
leather. If these shoes 
are not just as we say. 
send them back. You do 
not lose a cent. Store 
price of this shoe is 610. 
Built for work and dress 
at the same time. If you 
are sending money order 


postage. Pay only for 
shoes, We pay postage. 
U.S. Army March. 
ing Shoe. First 
grade factory, cut 
down price to you 


at only $5. 1 5 


Store price of these 
shoes is #8.00. Made of 
the best elkskin Water- 
proof leather 


U. $. NATIONAL 
MUNSON ARMY 
SHOE CO, Inc. 


Dept. 418 
Westflela 
Mass. 


or check, do not include* 
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Ist prize $10 in cash \ 
2nd prize $5 in cash 
3rd prize $5 in cash 
10 prizes $1 in cash and 


GOOD ‘LUCK PIN: 
FOR EVERYONE 


Prizes will be awarded strictly according to perfect 
of specimens. Send as many specimens as many tit 
as you wish. Win a prize for the Best Emblem 


FOUR LEAF 
PHOSPHATI 


Four Leaf Ph is T Phosphate, pul 
ized finer than any other rock phosphate. Ite 
means good luck—better crops. That's why the f 
leaf clover is our emblem. 


Contest closes Oct. Ist. Send your 
four leaf clovers carefully pressed to 


THOMSON PHOSPHATE Ci 
Fisher Building Chicago, Illinois) 


Write your name and address plainly. Winners na} 
will be published in this paper. 
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“satisfaction get your money 
back, or a new pair FREE, 
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probably thirty years after it was | 
made. 

Our reason for thinking that this | 
must have been after the conclusion 
of the Ammonite and Moabite wars, 
during which Uriah was murdered, is | 
because until after that time he could 
not have summoned all Israel “from & 
Shihor the brook of Egypt even unto rY 


the entrance of Hamoth,” as recorded 
in I Chronicles 13:5. When a sincere 
Christian has fallen into sin, has lost 
communion with God, is again restored 























to communion thru repentance and be- wl 
gins to clean up his life, he is apt to tl 
make thoro work of it. Therefore, it d 
is quite natural that David should on 
think of his long forgotten oath. fol 
He begins to inquire if there is yet lut 
any of the posterity of Jonathan left, lig 
thru kindness to whom he can fulfill = ox , ; I 
his oath He hears of a big farmer san a < =, y FAST. ny z ao : 
mamed Ziba in the cattle country > as . : & Se ; ¢ = =/al ed 
across the Jordan, who has fifteen | Sui a" Ag a ~~ tut 
sons and twenty vants, and who is | lig 
regarded is one <¢ Saul’s adherents. | th 
Ziba comes to him with the bearing j wi 
of a menial and evidently in fear. It | i 
is quite apparent on the fact of the | es 
record that this fellow, who i no fr¢ 
doubt a good cat nan, had taken | of 
possession of Jonathan’s property and | his 
was making a good thing out of it. | s 
Mephibosheth, Jonathan’s son (lame | a 
in both his feet), was living th an st 
other big farmer in the same tion, fro’ 
who afterwards, together with Bar sta 
gillai, still another big farmer, whose y 
g0n had married Saul’s oldest daugh- by 
ter, came to the relief of David when alsi 
gome years afterwards he fled from Surplus Power Speeds Work ly 
Absoiom ste 
David sent for Mephibosheth. The , d S M y fer 
abject terror in which the helpless | an aves one or 
cripple appears before the king, as | "To CITY 12-20 with its great surplus power insures pri 
shown in the lesson, is really pitiful: | you good work in any going—a quick finish—a bigger hor 
nor is it to be wondered it If, as 4 saving both in Jabor and money. In its steady pull, av 
seems probable, the giving up of seven | with double discs an ! packer, it shows the same r win City od 
of Saul’s posterity (four of them | cependability as in plowing, harvesting or belt work. like 
grandsons of sarzillai, afterwards This is due to its Twin City 16-valve (valve-in-head) engine T 
David's friend) occurred before this, which turns all of the fuel into power—clean power—with every tion 
his terror is not a matter of wonder. charge. It is due to the Twin City’s combination of unusual Double valve area of 16-valve (valve-in-head) pos: 
We are expressly told that when mak- strength with light weight in heat-treated alloy steels. engine quickly exhausts all burnt gases. leaving a sh 
ing the selection of seven victims at oe . . - SE ee Sie oe su 
innenet of the Gibsesites whose In a word, it is due to the science and practical knowledge coulieg, quick Gull Guay Senlemenente. Coaster. ae 
. which one of the largest institutions in tractor budding has put balanced crankshaft reduces vibration and wear 
ancestors Saul had slaughtered, David into the Twin City. It is the product of ten years’ develop- Pressure feed oiling through drilled crankshaft : 
spared Mephibosheth for Jonathan's | ment by a $7,000,000 organization with branch warehouses, pointe poe re _< t 
sake; and now Mephibosheth no distributors and dealers throughout the United States and completely enclosed and vanuine ‘ia bath of oil g 
Every part readily acceasible. the 





doubt thought that his time had come. 
he is 
at the 
same 


Imagine his surprise when 
told that he is hereafter to eat 
king’s table and receive the 
treatment one of the king's 
There is something very delicate in 

| the way David handles the matter. He 
first turns over to him not only the 
inheritance of Jonathan but the in- 
‘ heritance of Saul, of whom he and his 
family seem to be the only survivors. 
He then tells Ziba that he has given 
Mephibosheth all that he has ever 
owned, and that his business here- 
_ after will be to look after the land and 
» stock and turn over the proceeds to 
his master; but Mephibosheth himself 
will abide at court and have all the 
honor that belongs to the royal family. 


We get some light on the character 

of Ziba by what follows in the re- 

| bellion of Absalom. When David was 
fieeing from Jerusalem for fear of 

» Absalom, one of the first to furnish 
"him needed assistance was this man 
Ziba. (II Samuel 16: 1-4.) When 

David inquired after Mephibosheth, 

Ziba said that he was staying in Je- 

/Tusalem expecting to be crowned king 
instead of David. Then on the spot 

David said: “Behold, thine is all that 

/pertaineth to Mephibosheth.” Now 
| David must have known that Ziba was 
' lying to him. He knew that Mephibo- 
/ sheth was a helpless cripple with 
/meither claims nor expectations; and 
' that if Absaiom succeeded in crushing 
| David, the former would be king. 
| When his neighbors, the son of 


as sons. 





| Nachor, with whom Mephibosheth had | 


‘made his home for years, and Barzillai 
,escorted David across the Jordan, 
\Ziba came with them in style, accom- 
panied by his fifteen sons and twenty 
‘servants, and evidently expected high 
honors at Jerusalem. As they drew 
near to Jerusalem Mephibosheth came 
out to meet him, unshaven, his feet 


Canada to give you immediate service when you need it. 


Built to do the work—not to meet a price. 


See the Twin City dealer nearest you. Or write us for details. 


Branches Distributors: 
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undressed, and with every appearance 
of profound grief. When David asked 
him why he did not follow his for- 
tunes, he details the trick Ziba had 
played on him. (II Samuel 19:25-30.) 
David must have been in an ugly mood 
that day; for without inquiring into 
the truth, in a testy mood he said: 
Why speakest thou any more of thy 
matters? I say, “Thou and Ziba divide 
the land.” One or the other of these 
men were playing him false and the 
traitor had no right to even half the 
inheritance of Jonathan. On this the 
Talmud has this significant comment, 
showing the view taken by the Jewish 


interpreters: “In the hour when 
David said to Mephibosheth, Thou 


and Ziba divide the land, the voice of 
God came forth and said to him: Re- 
hoboam and Jeroboam shall divide the 
kingdom.” Ziba was evidently a 
scoundrel from the first, and David 
probably felt that he needed his polit- 
ical influence and, therefore, allowed 
him to retain half of what he had 








‘Southwestern Wheat Crop Good 


gained by deliberate falsehood and be- 


trayal of his master. So at the least 
Jonathan’s suspicion that David had 
a weak spot in his character proved 
to be correct. 


The cutting of winter wheat has just 
been finished in Oklahoma, and is well 
under way in Kansas. Preliminary in- 
dications are for a yield of around 
forty million bushels in Oklahoma and 
a little over a hundred million bushels 
in Kansas. The total output of these 
two states probably will be in the 
neighborhood of a hundred and fifty 
million bushels, or about two-thirds of 
the phenomenanlly large yield of last 
year. The average acre yield in both 
Kansas and Oklahoma this year is good 
and the reduced output is a result 
chiefly of the smaller acreage seeded 
last fall. A yield of one hundred and 
fifty million bushels is decidedly above 
the pre-war normal for Oklahoma and 
Kansas, 





Making Silage Out of Weeds 

A West Virginia subscriber writes: 

“Will white-top make good silage? 
There is considerable clover mixed in 


| with it.” 


White-top, which is a rather common 
meadow weed over the greater part of 





the United States, should make a fair 
quality of silage. We would not care 
to go to the bother of making silage 
out of whitetop alone, but as long a3 
there is considerable clover mixed with 
it the plan may be worth while. White 
top is a distant relative of the sur- 
flower, and we should expect it to 
make almost but not quite as good 
silage. 





The Packers and Germany—The five 
big packers have long been so big that 
they have been able to bargain on 
practically even terms with the lead- 
ing nations of the world. From ths 
standpoint of bargaining power and 
price-fixing ability the five big packers 
have long been far more powerful than 
the five million American farmers. It 
has recently been announced from Ber- 
lin that the German nation has coe 
tracted with the American packers & 


| supply the German people with beef. 
| pork, rice, cheese, cereals and pota 


| 


toes. Altogether 6,500,000,000 marks’ 
worth of food are to be furnished by 
the American packers to the Germaa 
nation. And still the packers speak 
about the small export demand holding 
down the price of hogs. 
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answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany al! inquiries. 


ENGINEERING 
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Are Lighting Rods Worth While? 

.\ Minnesota correspondent writes: 

[I have two good-sized barns which 
were built about twenty years ago, but 
which are in good repair. Do you 
: it is advisable to have them rod- 
1° Do you think that lightning rods 
on buildings are all the agents claim 
em, and that they will give abso- 
protection against danger from 











lig ing if properly erected and con- 
nected?” 

Yes, lightning rods properly erect- 
ed and connected are as nearly abso- 
ite protection against danger from 
ightning as it is possible to get any- | 
thit within reason. All authorities | 
who have given this subject any study | 


! this question, the 
estimates of the protection ranging 
from 90 to 99 per cent. One secretary 
of a fire insurane firm states that in 
his thirty years’ experience in the in 
surance business he has never known 
operly rodded building to be 
struck by lightning, and the reports 
f the fire marshals of the different 
states are nearly as favorable. 


nanimous on 


We would say to our correspondent, 
by all means rod your two barns and 
also all your other buildings, especial- 
r dwelling house. Also do not 


stop with this, but rod all your wire | 





allow the surface to dry, and apply an- 
other coat. If after twenty-four hours 
the third coat is not flush with the 
surface in any part of the floor, apply 
another coat. That which remains on 
the surface can readily be removed, 
thus evening up the floor. That which 
has penetrated into the pores has 
come in contact with the alkalies and 
salts in the concrete and formed into 
an insoluble, very hard mineral glue. 

“If there is any trucking over the 
concrete floor, the dust in it can very 
largely be reduced by turning the 
edges of the truck wheels. his obvi- 
ates the abrasive action of the sharp 
edges of the wheels on the concrete.” 

While the sodium silicate does form 
a sort of a hard mineral glue which 
hardens the surface of the concrete 
and prevents dusting, such treatment 
has little effect in waterproofing the 
conerete. Repeated tests by the Uni- 
ted States Bureau of Standards show 
that a cube of 1:2:4 concrete stored in 
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air one day, six days in sodium silicate 
and two days in water, absorbed five 
and one-half per cent of its weight in 
water, as compared with an absorp- 
tion of six per cent of its weight of a 
similar cube which had not been treat- 
ed with the sodium silicate. This dif- 
ference is almost neligible and there 
probably would be no noticeable dif- 
ference in a treated floor so far as 
water seepage is concerned. 





Best Mold-Board for Trash 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I have been interested in the corre- 
spondence concerning 12 and 14-inch 
plows. I have a 12-inch plow which 
does good work at about 5 inches in 
depth, but deeper than that it leaves 
the stubble sticking out. I have been 
thinking that it would be all right to 
put on jointer coulters and plow deep- 
er, but have never seen this tried. If 
it would turn the stubble all under, the 
12-inch plow would plow deeper with 
less horses. I would like to ask which 
would turn the trash under better, the 
long-turn or the short-turn mold-board. 
I have the short-turn type.” 

We think there would be no mate- 
rial difference between the long and 
the short-turn mold-board on a 12-inch 





plow, so far as turning under trash is 
concerned, the short-turn type giving 
better pulverizing effect. The jointer 
would no doubt help considerably, al- 
tho we have never seen it used on a 
12-inch plow. 


Pit for Silo 

An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“I expect to build a silo this sum- 
mer and would like your advice in re- 
gard to using a pit about 5 feet deep. 
Some say this is an advantage, others 
say not to have any pit.” 

It seems to me that all the argu- 
ments are in favor of having a pit for 
any silo. It is necessary to prevent 
heaving and racking that the founda- 
tions be carried down below frost, 
which means from four to five feet be- 
low the surface. It requires only a lit- 
tle additional work and no additional 
cost for material to throw out the dirt 
inside this foundation wall, and thus 
adds that much more capacity to the 
silo. It is one part of the silo where 
you can be aboslutely sure that there 
will be no air leakage, and this part 
of the silage will come out in the best 
possible condition. If there is any 
serious argument against a five-foot 
pit, we have never heard it. 
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at present.” 
bad our subscriber had not be- 
save all his issues of Wallaces’ 
armer, or at least the articles which 
thought he might need later. We 
suspect there have been a good many 
articles he would have found 
valuable could he have had them when 
] eded them. 

In many cases, cement floors which 
have been improperly laid, and which, 
because of drying too quickly, are 
I s and weak, wear esily under 
usage and cause what is known as 
“dusting.” This condition, according 

experts of the Portland Cement As- 

tion, Chicago, Illinois, can be 
lied as follows: 

sh the floor thoroly with clear 

scrubbing with a stiff broom or 
ing brush, removing all dirt. 

the surface to dry. Mix one 

' water glass (sodium silicate) 
degrees Baume, with three to 
parts of water, total four to five 
Darts, depending upon the porosity of 
the concrete. The denser the con- 
cret tl the solution re- 


fences with a heavy wire every third 
or fourth post, as it may save you the | 
price of two or three good cows or 
horses the very next thunderstorm you 
have We would go still further and 
rod any tree under which stock are | 
likely to stand during a thunderstorm. | 

This matter of lightning-rod protec- | 
tion has been as well proved as it is | 
possible to prove anything, and it | 
should be the duty of every mutual in- | 
surance company to grant a much low- | 
er rate on properly rodded buildings, | 

1 other insurance companies should | - “ 

mpelled to make similar conces- | a —e 
ons to encourage farmers to rod all | pee —<—— F 
their buildings at once. ss Alli Ch ] 
| - 1S- aimers 
| ~ os 

? ad 18-30 operating 
Water Glass for Cement Floors | = d \ | . A 

An Illinois subscriber writes: > = << : rr : . a 28-inch separator 
“A year or two ago you published | SS Sg 
an article regarding a solution of water e : 
glass and water to be used on a Cce- | li L d y Am F T t 
ment floor to make it waterproof and | Qua ty ea ers ong arm rac ors 
to keep it from wearing off. I would és 5 ; b 
am to have you publish it again, ns The Allis-Chalmers 18-30, a tractor which will pull four 14-inch bottoms, will 
am in need of an article of this kind | 


Att 


he weaker 


With a brush, apply one coat even- 
1 the entire surface. This will 
penetrate into the pores of the con- 

Allow the concrete surface to 
ifter twenty-four hours apply an- 
oat the same as before. Again 















operate a 28-inch separator with power to spare and do all other work in pro- 
portion, is the highest quality tractor of real power that you can buy. 
20% surplus over its rated capacity gives you 


reserve power for unusual loads. 
manufacturing by a company known for 60 | 


THE 


10-18 


years as one of the largest organizations in 
the world, building high grade machinery, 
is your guarantee of satisfaction. 


re) 
at the price 
for the power 


An extra special price on a farm tractor 
which will pull two 14-inch bottoms— and ¢ 
do other work in proportion. Ps 


Here is a tractor, proved in all farm work, ready for |¢ 
immediate delivery at a special price. Buy now. 


Quality 


se, °89 50 


F.O.B. Factory 


¢ 








G. W. Brown Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 
F. B. Smith, Santa Ana, Cal. 


Northwest Tractor Co., Everett, W. 
H. W. Moore & Co., Denver, Colo. 
nsas 


Hulseman Bros., City, Mo. 


J. J. Tabor Co., Fargo, N. D. 

Bard Motor Co., Sioux City, Ia. NN i eye te caduoc deen okeewennd wosaell 

Branches at Dallas, Louisville, 

Minneapolis, Omaha, Toronto @ Town........-ss0-++++: State “ 
a * 


° >? ? f Send 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company ,/__Coupon 
. . . ° . 

Tractor. — “8 omar —_ °° pmetuaaeee 
Distributors: Trisnsle Motors Co. Bleominston, ML / Mfg. Co. 
Murphy Machine & Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 4 Tractor Division 
serehy Speke & Seoely Con Seana, Tenn. le. ? Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Barton eter Co. New Oriecns, La. vie. 7 Kindly send full details 


H. V. Carter Motor Co., San Feneaiont, Calif. 


, 4 Bit ekircdevetdawsés , 
The Motor Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, y : 


@ concerning your 


also name of nearest 
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Your Cream Separator Should Have This 
BOTTOM OUTLET BOWL 





TOP 





















; Without it you are not sure of all 


the cream. 


With this bottom outlet bowl you' 


ara milk comes out the bottom. Skims: 
to the last drop. 


With it you clean your Great 
Western in half the time. 
with warm water. 
bottom outlet. Quitk scalding does the rest. 
With it you cannot clog the bowl. 
You cannot wear out your ace by get- 
ting milk into the oif chamber 

Insist on a bottom outlet Sewl. Tell your 
dealer you must have a 


GREAT WESTERN 


Ball bearings at every friction point. 
Round comered low tank. High, easy 
‘vaning crank. Self balancing, slow speed 


‘bowl. Self oiling. Guaranteed by 65 years 
MILK manufacturing experience. Costs no more, 
Fuoes wae |} than ordinary separators. 


Write for this Big Book 


owner of two or more cows 
should have it. Gives many dairy 
a 15 phe gle an 


TODA ¥. 


intended. Cream goes to: 


Flush the bowl 
It drains through the 
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e 





ROCK ISLAND 


x PLOW COMPANY 1020 2d Ave.,Rock Island, III. 


re 


Cs 

(7) * ene 

hed 
ary 


Established 1855. 
























Faun Fuend 


Cup Etevatror 


Fills crib clear to the top 
Bo waste space. Placed in 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


e o 

No Pit Required _, 

Built on same plan as 
big commercial plevators, 
Buckets enclosed, Operated by gas 
engineor horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the hard work of 


Write For Special Offer ‘ 
Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
rescated. 


fa each locality w' we are Bot rep 
Write at ence for full taloomation about our 
alse Portable 4 











Live representative want 
od in every lec alitz. 

Gc. & D. MFG. CO. Puts the Grain 
Dept. C Streator, Mh. gy here you want it. 

























SHIPPED IN 
24 HOURS 


Made of absolut 
clear Long Leaf Yel- 
low Pi 











Wen't blow down. 
Hon-Shrinkable 


Ret-Proof Acid-Proof 
No shrinking or swell- 
ing of staves. No 
frozen silage. Finest 

circle doors and frame. 


FREE BOOK Kosi Teg 
Stings. Wrste ford 


































' TABER LUMBER CO. 
Bet. 1855 1260 Main St. Keokuk, ta. 


4 & 


















Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
**The Fruit Jar of the Field” 
Are Permanent Stlos. No Upkeep. 
Nothing to Wear Out 
Send for catalog No. 4 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
Established 1885 | 


Kansas City, 





Missouri 











Hog Waterer furnishes fresh, clean water all the 


time. Cleanout plug makes cleaning easy From 
ir dealer or direct 69.50 f. o. b. factory 
OnLy HOG WATERER CO., Sioux City, lowa 








CORN 56-52 





Sanitary—The ONLY) 






















No Dirt or Impurities can drop into 
the milk when a Non-Spill Sanitary 
Dairy Pail is used. A closely 
woven brass sieve with a non-splash 
rim protects the milk from contam- 
ination. The switching of the cow’s 
tail cannot throw dirt into the pail. 
Flies or germ-laden insects cannot 
fall or crawl into the milk. 


This New Pail is Spill-Tight. If it 
is kicked over a valve automatically 
closes the outlet. No milk can be 
spilled. This non-spill feature alone 
will pay for the pail several times 
over in one summer season by sav- 
ing the milk when the cow kicks. 

It Is Strong, Durable and Will Last 
many seasons. It is made of heavy 
charcoal tin plate, and holds 3 gal- 
lons. It is absolutely sanitary. 
Every part can be taken out and 
washed dean. Nothing is hidden 
or unreachable. 


Your local dealer has it or will get it 


for you. It's a Schlueter metal 
product. 
Dealers: Write for our special propo- 
silton. Your customers will want 


Non-Spill Sanitary Dairy Pails. 


Non-Spill Sanitary 
Dairy Pail Co. 


4634 N. Broadway : St. Louis 




















Sue. Pleas¢ mention this paper when writing. 








[F EEDING QUESTIONS) 





Molasses for Hogs 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“I can buy cane molasses at $59 per 
as compared with corn at $1.90 
How many pounds of pork 
should a ton of cane molasses produce? 
I am thinking of diluting the cane 
molasses with water and feeding it in 


ton, 
per bushel. 


connection with corn and alfalfa.” 
What few experiments have 


than to hog feeding. 
cattle, 


corn. With molasses 


steer daily. 


per bushel. 


feed, 


safe thing for our correspondent will 


be to depend chiefly on corn, feeding 


not more than one pound of molasses 
per hog daily. 


Lambs in the Corn Field 





An. Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is it a profitable venture to turn 
lambs into the corn field about the 
middle of August to clean up weeds 


and undergrowth? We understand that 
they do not injure the corn stalks but 
that they live almost exclusively on 


the green undergrowth. We have forty | 


a small blue- 
r. How 


acres of corn adjoining 
grass pasture with running wate 


many lambs will this take care of? 
What weight lambs is best? What 
grain should be fed, if any? When 


should these lambs be marketed?” 

Our correspondent should either 
have planted soy beans with his corn 
or should have broadcasted rape at 
the time of the last cultivation. Both 
rape and soy beans when seeded with 
corn furnish a vast amount of the 
kind of green feed which is most rel- 
ished by lambs. A forty-acre field of 
corn in which there is a good stand of 
rape or soy beans will carry 300 
lambs for a couple of months and put 
about ten or twelve pounds of gain on 
the average lamb. This is based on 
the supposition that the lambs do not 
eat ear corn. Of course, if they get 
started to eating ear corn they will 
make a larger but more expensive 
gain. 

Now and then Iowa farmers have 
made good profits by buying lambs in 
August, turning them into the corn 
field to eat the undergrowth and put- 
ting them back on the market again 
in October or November. Ordinarily, 
however, the profits are not so very 
large because of the fact that it is 
seasonally customary for lamb prices 
to gradually weaken during Septem- 
ber and October. In many cases the 
feeder lambs in August cost as much 
or more per hundred than the finished 
lambs have sold for in October or 
November. 

Beginning late in November it is 
customary for the lamb market to 
strengthen very rapidly until it 


reaches its high point in march. Some | 


men, therefore, only send the fattest 
of their lambs to market after taking 
them out of the corn field in October 
or November and save the rest to put 
on feed. A good average daily ration 
for lambs is two or three pounds of 
silage, one-half to a pound of alfalfa 
hay, a pound of corn, and one-fifth of 
a pound of oil meal. This kind of a 
ration ordinarily produces 
around one-fourth of a pound per lamb 
daily. 

If our correspondent decides to use 





been 
conducted with the feeding of molas- 
ses to hogs indicate that molasses is 
much better adapted to cattle feeding 
In the case of 
molasses seems to have a feed- 
ing value pound for pound equal to 
at $59 a ton and 
corn at $1.90 per bushel, it would seem 
that molasses would be well worth 
while to feed to steers in amounts of 
not more than four or five pounds per 
But in the case of hogs 
we are extremely doubtful as to wheth- 
er or not the molasses at $59 a ton is 
more economical than the corn at $1.90 
When it is considered that 
the molasses is rather bothersome to 
we are inclined to think that the 











gains of | 


his lambs merely to clean up his cor 
field, perhaps he had better buy mod- 
erately heavy feeders, weighing an 
average of around fifty-five pounds If, 
however, he is going to keep th: 
after they have cleaned up the 


lambs 


cora 
field and give them a corn feed dyr. 
ing December and January, it may bg 
better to buy rather thin, light lamp; 


weighing an average of around forty. 
five pounds. 





Whey for Hogs 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes 

“What is the feeding value of pas. 
teurized whey as compared with sepa. 
rated milk for growing hogs?” 

Whey contains almost exactly the 
same amount of milk sugar as onii- 
nary separated milk, but only one. 
fourth to one-fifth as much muscle. 
building material. From the stand. 
point of composition, whey should haye 
a feeding value only one-half as great 
per hundred pounds as separated milk. 
The bulk of the experiments also indi. 
cate that whey is only worth one-half 
as much as separated milk for hogs. 
In certain Wisconsin experiments, 
however, it was found that when whey 
was fed in connection with barley it 
oftentimes had a feeding value almost 
as great as skim-milk. It seems that 
whey contains a large amount of vita. 
mines, which under certain conditions 
make it worth more per hundred 
pounds than the chemical analysis 
would indicate. In the case of hogs 
getting corn and tankage on good pas- 
ture, we would not value whey at mora 
than half as much per hundred as 
skim-milk. 





Comparative Values 


A Michigan correspondent writes: 

“What is the comparative value of 
the following feeds for pigs when cora 
is worth $2 per bushel: Barley, oats, 
tankage, middlings, skim-milk, butter. 
milk, whey?” 

Since the recent break in the cora 
market, our correspondent can prob- 
ably buy corn at considerably less 
than $2 a bushel. However, with corn 
at $2 per bushel, we would roughly 
estimate that barley is worth $1.40 per 
bushel, oats 85 cents per bushel, tank- 
age $125 a ton, flour middlings $77 a 
ton, skim-milk 60 cents a hundred, 
buttermilk 60 cents a hundred, and 
whey 30 cents a hundred. This is 3 
rough estimate and under certain con 
ditions, the prices as given may be de 
cidedly out of line. For instance, it 
has been found in Wisconsin experi- 
ments that when whey is fed in con 
nection with ground barley it has 3 
feeding value almost as great as skim 
milk. However, when fed in connec 
tion with corn, whey seems to & 
worth only about one-half as much a 
skim-milk. 





Hog Ration 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“I am going to start my spring pigs 
on self-feeders soon, and will use com. 


tankage and Schumacher feed. Would 


you advise giving these feeds in sep* 
rate compartments from the self-feet 
ers, or would you mix all three feeds 
together and feed from one hopper” 

As a general rule in hog feeding, it 
is a good plan to give the feeds from 
separate compartments of the self-feet 
er. Hogs have pretty good judgmest 
as to what is good for them, and whet 
given an opportunity will balance theif 
ration to excellent advantage unless 
one of the feeds is altogether out & 
line in the matter of price. We would 
not mix Schumacher feed with com 
and tankage except in the case of pure 
bred hogs which are being carrie 
along rather slowly in an effort to é¢ 


! velop the most bone and stretch po 


sible. 
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|| Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
airy Management will be cheerfully anewered. 








Telling the Productive Power of 
a Cow by Her Looks 


Certain dairy cow judges are quite 
convinced that they can tell the pro- 
tive power of a cow by her looks. Un- 
questionably, there are a few men who 
are rather highly gifted along this line. 
But most dairy judges, in our opinion, 
are not able to tell so very much about 
the productive power of a cow by her 
looks. For instance, the Maine ex- 
periment station has made a very thoro 
mathematical study of 1,700 Jersey 
cows which have been scored by 140 
different Jersey judges, and which 
also have @ register of merit record. 
As a result of this study, it was found 
that while the high-scoring cows had 
a slight tendency to yield more milk 
than the low scoring cows, yet the re- 
lationship was very slight. In mathe- 
matical terms, the correlation coeffi- 
cient was .19. This means that the 
opinion of a judge as to the productive 
power of a Jersey cow is worth a little 
something, altho there are many cows 
of excellent conformation which are 
poor producers, and vice versa. 

Much berated as the seven-day test 
has been, it is far superior to the 
opinion of any judge as a means of 
judging the milk-producing ability of 
a cow. The correlation coefficient 
between the seven-day test and the 
yearly milk production is about .7. A 
seven-day test is about seven times as 
valuable as a means of discovering 
the milk producing ability of a cow as 
the opinion of a judge. 





Milk Campaign in Marshall 
County 


Marshall county, Iowa, has done con- 
siderable of good work in putting on a 
campaign to demonstrate the food 
value of milk. A committee was got- 
ten together by the Farm Bureau, con- 
sisting of the’ superintendent of 
schools, school nurse, president of the 
Rotary Club, secretary of the Commer- 
cial Club, secretary of the Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, and a representa- 
tive of the state dairy council. This 
committee decided to reach all school 
children and as many of the other 
groups of people as possible. A sched- 
ule was arranged so that the value of 
milk was demonstrated before the 
schools, railroad shops, mills, and 
other business organizations in the 
city. Results were evident at an 
early date after the campaign started. 
Milk dealers claim at least 5 per cent 
increase in milk sales and the public is 
interested in better milk. The city 
milk inspectors will now test not only 
for butterfat, but also for clean work. 
A record secured of 2,005 grade 
school children, 417 drank milk three 
times daily, while 837 drank one cup 
daily, 





Sawdust for Dairy Cows 


At the Wisconsin station dairy cows 
were fed on chemically treated saw- 
dust. 

“Three cows were fed for three pe- 
riods of four weeks each. In the first 
and third feeding periods,” says Mr. 
Morrison, “the cows were given an ex- 
cellent ration consisting of alfalfa hay, 
corn silage and a concentrate mixture 
consisting of 55 parts of ground bar- 
ley, 30 parts of wheat bran, and 15 
Parts of linseed meal, In the second 
feeding period the hydrolized or treat- 
ed sawdust was substituted for a part 
of the barley in the mixture. Two 
Pounds of sawdust were used in place 
ol one of barley. The grain mixture 
then consisted of 30 parts of sawdust, 
40 parts of ground barley, 30 parts of 





wheat bran, and 15 parts of linseed 
meal. The cows kept up their produc- 
tion thru this period and maintained 
their weight even better than on the 
ration fed during the first and third 
periods. 

“While it is unsafe to draw definite 
conclusions from such a short test, it 
would seem that cattle may be fed a 
limited amount of hydrolized sawdust. 
As a feed it contains only a negligible 
amount of protein®and for that reason 
can not be compared with barley. In 
both of the rations used in the trials 
the protein was furnished by the other 
feeds. Before attempting the manu- 
facture of this new feed on a commer- 
cial scale it will be necessary to carry 
on much longer feeding tests to find 
out whether the sawdust has an injuri- 
ous effects when its use is long con- 
tinued,” says Mr. Morrison. 

“Sensational reports circulating to 
the effect that the saving in feed will 
be enormous and that the use of saw- 
dust will revolutionize the dairy indus- 
try are false and misleading,” states 
Mr. Morrison. “No one can yet state 
whether or not it will prove of prac- 
tical application.” 





Sunflower Silage 


Sunflowers mature earlier than corn 
and yield more tons of silage per acre. 
On the northern edge of the corn belt 
they seem to be decidedly worth 
while. The Montana Experiment Sta- 
tion, which has done four years of ex- 
perimenting with sunflower silage, pre- 
sents conclusions as follows in Bul- 
letin 131: 

1. Mammoth Russian’ sunflowers 
have been successfully and satisfac- 
torily used for both soiling and silage 


purposes for the past four years at the | 


Montana Experiment Station. 

2. Sunflower silage, made from 
plants that are 30 per cent in bloom, 
compares favorably in total digestible 
nutrients with corn silage made from 
immature corn. 

3. Little difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in getting stock to eat sun- 
flower silage. In some cases a few 


days have been required to get them | 
It is palatable to cat- | 


to eat it readily. 
tle, sheep, and swine. 

4. No. objectionable flavors or 

odors could be detected in milk from 
cows fed green sunflowers or sun- 
flower silage. 
5. In the experiment of 1916-17, 3.75 
pounds of sunflower silage was equal 
to 1 pound of choice alsike clover hay 
when fed to dairy cows receiving 
grain and a limited hay ration. 

6. In the experiment of 1917-18, 2.83 
pounds of sunflower silage was equal 
to 1 pound of alfalfa hay when fed to 
dairy cows receiving grain and a lim- 
ited hay ration. 

7. Chopped green sunflowers 30 to 
40 per cent in bloom were equal to 
chopped green corn in the roasting-ear 
stage as a soiling crop for dairy cows. 

8. Sunflower silage is a valuable 
substitute for a part of the hay in a 
ration for breeding ewes, 2.5 pounds 
of sunflower silage replacing 1 pound 
of alfalfa hay in such a ration in an 
entirely satisfactory manner. 

9. Brood sows ate sunflower silage 
readily, 2.5 pounds of silage being ap- 
parently as high in feeding value as 1 
pound of choice alfalfa hay when fed 
as a supplement to a grain ration. 

10. Experimental work to date indi- 
cates that silage made from plants 
that are 30 per cent in bloom has a 
higher feeding value than silage made 
from plants that are less mature. 

11. The exact stage of growth that 
will give the highest quality of silage 
has not yet been determined. 

12. The most practical method of 
harvesting sunflowers is with the or- 
dinary corn binder. 
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It’s a New De Laval 














Many new De Lavals will be delivered to 
farmers this summer, and they will soon pay for 
themselves. 

In fact, De Laval Separators pay for them- 
selves many times over; and as the number of 
cows increases, it pays to buy new, up-to-date 
De Lavals of larger capacity. 

The local De Laval agent will gladly take a 
new separator out to your place, set it up, and 
let it prove by its performance that it skims clean 
and is easy to turn and easy to clean, even under 
unfavorable conditions. 

A new De Laval will pay for itself in a few 
months because of the cream it saves—and be- 
sides it saves time and labor. 


If a demonstration is wanted, call 
the local De Laval agent. If you do 
not know him, write nearest office 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Do You Milk 6 Cows or More 7 


IF you do, you have undoubtedly asked yourself 

these questions:--Is it true that a milking machine 
will greatly reduce my milking time? Is it absolutely 
safe to use on my cows? Will it pay me to in- 
stall a milker in my dairy? 















Minin 
: LL Are 


Hone prin 
These questions, and hundreds of others, are te Trt 


answered in a fair-minded way in this new booklet: 


“The Truth About 
Mechanical Milking” 


This booklet of bed- in the back deal with 
rock facts is yours for the Universal directly. 
the asking. Ithas been It is written to give you 
prepared by the Universal — — truth pcre Yon 

F ave always wanted to 
ate ap le Co. know -- about mechanical milking. A 
u 8 nota Universal book of vital interest to every dairyman 
catalog. Only afew pages who milks six cows or more. 

Clip this coupon and send {t to us today. No 
obligation. The book will be mailed, free of charge 
and postpaid, immediately upon receipt of your letter. 


The Universal Milking Machine Co., Columbus, O. 
€ Reo Se Oe 2 ES eee we 


UNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINE CO., 104W. Mound St., Columbus, O, 
j Gentlemen:-- 


ioe 
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Please send me a copy of the booklet, “The Truth About Mechanical Milking.” 


Town and State...... 












owner ee 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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WITH THE 
FORDSON 
TRACTOR 


THE 


OLIVER 
No7 PLOW 


An Oliver Piew for every 
farming need also has been 
designed for the Fordson. 





WITH THE 
FORDSON 
TRACTOR 


DISC 
HARROW 


Y fF 7 (e é / = mani! 7 wi > PBS ey Built in seven foot size. 


x 
ry : ' ie — : y (y # Other sizes for special 
/ kK y j yee 2% conditions. Complete line 
of specialized tractor spike 
tooth, spring tooth and 

orchard harrows. 
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WITH THE 
FORDSON 
TRACTOR 


A 


TRACTOR 
DRILL 


MADE BY AMERICAN 
SEEDING MACHINE CQ 


a. 
™ 


CLT 
t1097 000s. 


<a ." 


ber 
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ian 


Furnished in plain grain 
or combined grain and fer- 
tiizer styles, and with 
wood or stce! wheeis, 
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Power Farming 
Brings the Greatest Profit 


The farmers of America are appre- 
ciating more fully each day the in- 
creased profits that come from 
power farming. The army of Ford- 
son owners now numbers 100,000 
and is continually growing in size. 


Fordson farming is profitable be- 
cause it is practical— because the 
implements are designed for the 
work which they must do. Whether 
it is plowing with an Oliver mould- 
board or disc plow, discing the stub- 
ble and the plowed field with the 
Roderick Lean Automatic Disc 
Harrow, or seeding with the Amsco 
Drill—these specially built tools serve 
best the needs of Fordson farmers. 


Throughout the country more than 8,000 Ford- 
son dealers can supply you with these special- 
ized farm implements. The service 
which they offer you is secondary in 
value only to the implements them- 
selves, for it is your assurance of the 


























continuous successful operation of 
your power farming equipment. 
There can be no costly delays in your 
farming program with such a nation- 
wide service at your call. 


See the Fordson Dealer in your town, 


Distributor Fordson Implements 
Herring Motor Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
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If: your copy of this 
book has failed to 
reach you, write 
us for another 
FREE copy at 


once. a | 
Ask for 













Order Before August 31 
If You Want To Grasp 
These Price Reductions! 


The Price-Cutting Sale Book lays before you 
almost 3,000 bargain offers—in dry goods, 
furniture, clothing, farm implements, gro- 
ieries—practically every line of merchandise. 
Borrow your neighbor's copy if you have 
mislaid yours. And remember, no matter 
vhat you buy, you are protected by our 

arantee, “‘Satisfaction or Your Money 
Back."" Don't miss the big money saving op- 
portunities of this sale. 


Just See the Price Cuts: 
° 
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Munson Army Last Shoes 
See Back Cover of Sale Book $3.98 


—for this and other eplen- 
SizesSto Per Pair 


did shoe bargains. Order 
by No. 24311629. 
42. W ae ue h. Men's Munson Army 
Last Shoes madc with exceedingly 
eoft, durable brown uppers and long- 
wearing soles. Triple wax thread 
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CHAPTER 25—FATHER LUCIEN 
ARRIVES. 


(Continued from last week) 
“What,” shouted the cure, pulling her 
to her feet, ‘‘Thou art dreaming, child!’ 
“They planned to kill Monsieur Askew. 
I went to Mademoiselle, and we drove to 
the wharf. She sprang aboard, and the 
ship sailed, half an hour ago. They will 
kill them.” 








Father Lucien went white, and began 
to tremble. “Marie Dupont, swear to 
me——” he began. 

“Ah, mon Dieu, it is true. I swear it!” 

“Why didst thou not come to me?” 

“I was afraid.” 

The cure translated to Lafe. ‘If she 
speaks the truth " he began. 

“It is true, I guess,” said Lafe. ‘Quick, 


and 


I'll 


Father, 
go after them. 


let’s get the other schooner 
It's our only chance. 





go. Darn it, if they hurt a hair of Hil- 
ary’s head, or—or Mademoiselle’s, I'll send 
the gang to hell!" cried Lafe, half sob- 
bing 

‘But it is impossibl !” cried the cure. 
“Who will sail he 

“Come with me, Father,” answered 
Lafe : | 





a flicker of whir r appearing 














on his face, as in s moments ‘I 
guess I'm in charge now, see? Let’s go 
to the store.” 

There were the usual loafers inside 
Yes, it was true the schooner had sailed 
and it had surprised ev: body, because 
Captain Dupont had ann unced that he 
would not sail for some iys And 
had left his crew behind. es then eve 





one knew that he was going out of 
mind. 
Lafe cut 
who can 
the cure. 
Only one 
thru the 
woods. 


the 
sail 





EOSSIpPS sh 


the schooner,’ e 8 t 


man could sail the scl 
ice. All the 
Jean-Mari Baptiste 
the coast and the currents. 

“Where is he?” 

The storeke eper shrugged hi 
‘“‘He was here half an hour ago, to buy 
more traps, but he has gone into 
woods again a 

At that instant Baptiste entered the 
store, saw Lafe, and scowled. 

“This trap is broken——" he began, 
holding it up for the 
view it. 

The cure 


re in e 


rest we 


understood 


s shoulders 





Storekeeper to 
pounced on } 
come with me. Thou dost rt 
woods tonight. Thou must _§ take us 
aboard the schoone ‘ 

Bapt jaw fell 
impossible,”’ he 

“Dupont has 

“Gone?” 
door 

The cure followed him. ‘‘Baptiste, thou 
must sail the schooner and find him. He 
is mad. He has left his crew behind him 
and taken Leblanc and Pierre And Mad- 
emoiselle Rosny is in their hands——” 

“What?” shouted Baptiste “TI go 
once I go——” 

‘And Monsieur Askew, 
sworn to murder——” 

“I do not go,” said Jean Baptist« nd 
stopped dead 
i The cure caught him by the arm I 

en to me Je an Tlis } } 


ae oiselle Rosny = ars perhaps” at 





‘Mon pere, it is 
stammered. 

gone 
cried Baptiste, 


iste Ss 


to the 


running 





At 


whom they have 


stake. 








“I do not go!" cried Baptiste again, and 
snatched up his trap He strode to the 
door and turned fiercely upon Father Lu- 
cien, whe followed him “Let him die!” 

| he shouted “You non pere, you 

| know what he has done to me and mine 

} Lafe, who understood hardly a word of 
this colloquy, caught a precise sense of 

| what Baptiste was saying, partly by the 
gestures, but more by his faculty brought 


out thru the dialogs on many evenings 
| with his friend Tremblay. He tugged at 
| the cure’s arm. 

“Tell him that story 


ain't true, Father,"’ 





he said. ‘‘That's what's worrying him.” 
But Father Lucien resumed, as if he 
had not heard: 


“Even Jean, Mademoiselle Rosny's 


80 





life, perhaps, is in danger And even if 

this were not so, thou must return good 

for evil. Else his blood is upon thee.” 
“Let it be there! I would have killed 


Ned me 


duty, my son,” 


away.” 
’ said the cure, 
hard test, Jean, 


to duty, he mi 


t 
ly they pu 


him, only 

“It is thy 
quietly. Itisa 
God calls a man 











Baptiste began to break d ’ 
mon pere, you ask me the dest thing 
in my life,” he groaned. ‘In forests I 
have seen his face before me. I have 
dreamed that I had him by the throat, and 
started up with joy I have struggled, 
and I have contrived to fight down my 


desire to slay him. And now you tell me 
I must save him. No, no, mon pere. Save 
the girl—yes. But let someone else sail 
the schooner.” 





“Say, Father Lucy, why don’t you ex 
plain to him that that yarn’s a lie?”’ per- 
sisted Lafe 

But again the cure ignored him. ‘We 
shall sail as soon as possible, Jean,’’ he 
said. ‘Go back to the store and instruct 
the storekeeper to telephone to the crew 


Drouin and the others I do not 
know. And then return to me.” 

Jean-Baptiste stood like a statue. He 
hung his head, muttering. Then, slowly, 
he raised it and smiled into the cure’s 
face. 

“Enough, 

“Well, I’m 
“Say, Father, 
wasn’t true, that story? 

The cure smiled whimsically 
his hand on Lafes shoulder “Ah, 
Lafe,”” he answered, “‘when exercise 
cure a paralyzed limb, we do not use 
crutch.” 

Lafe stared at him. And slowly he be- 
gan to understand. Father Lucien’s ways 


is one, 


then. I go,” he said, gravely 
darned!” exclaimed Lafe. 
why didn’t you tell him it 


laid 
Mr 
will 


the 


and 


were often inscrutable, but somehow he 
got there in the end. 

“By jing, you’re a brick, Father!” he 
cried, striking the priest between the 
shoulders And say! I take it all back— 


Go on and bless the cabbages. 
ing out Go on, go on! 
the knack somehow—only tom m 


everything! 
Go on } 
You've got 





fires. 














—I'm j nge d if I see how you do it till it’s 
all ove 
Baptiste, who had been telephoning in- 











side the store, came out. “Dro and 
Lachance will be at the wharf en 
minutes for ir Te er,”’ he ; 

The cure nodae d and took Baptiste by 
the arm The three began to stroll to- 
ward the wharf. When they arrived at 
the wharf-head, however, instead of pro- 
ceeding toward the schooner the cure led 
the way, still holding Baptiste, toward 
Dupont’s cottage. Baptiste stopped near 
the door. 


“Where are you taking me, Father Lu- 




















cien?”’ he asked. ‘I do not go there.” 

And, as the cure seemed bent on pro- 
ceeding inside, he wrested himself away. 

“No, mon pere,” he said, firmly. “= 
have obeyed thee once tonight, but now 
thou askest what is beyond thy right or 
power I do not enter there.” 

“My son,” answered the priest, “since 
thou hast chosen rightly tonight, I tell 
thee now that that story was not true 
It was Pierre and Leblane who took Mari« 
Dupont to the island, and Monsieur Askew 








and Monsieur Connell here found and 
saved her from them, and brought her 
In my pocket I have a letter. To- 
thou shalt read it and under- 

stand , 
“Mon pere!"” stammered Baptiste, and 


tremble. 
her 


ao 


Irom 


e, I 


lips.”’ 
not go 





inside that 


is true, I am not worthy. Be- 
hates me, and——" 
holding his cure opened 
—— ari¢ he called. 





saw 


imble - toward the door, 
‘ red 


ure’s side, and utte 


t 








a frightene d 





Father Lucien took Jean Baptiste by the 
arm and k m into the house. He closed 
the door gently, but not before Lafe had 
seen Marie in Jean's arms. Lafe swore 
softly 

“What's the matter, Mr. Lafe?” asked 
Father Lucien. 

“Nothing answered Lafe, shortly. I 
was just tl ng of Shoeburyport, Mass., 
thats all You wouldn't understand At 
least——' 

He looked at the cure, and then it oc- 
curred to him that he was viewing him 
from an entirely different angle. For the 
first time in their acquaintance, it oc- 
curred to him that Father Lucien was 





really a mar 
When, a 


1 his long soutane. 


th 








. ater, the priest 
opened the and Jean ca 
forward with d arms, and th 
pressions were transformed. Jean grasp 





and looked at hi 


y a word, 


Lafe by the hand 
but did 


m earn- 
estly, 





“Come now” The men 
are waiting on r us Bon 
soir, Marie 

‘I go with Jean,” said the girl. 


CHAPTER 26—THE RESCUE. 
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Out of the darkness little light be- 
gan to glow It shone and spark! ed, and 
suddenly raced skyward, disclosing the 
outlines of the schooner stranded upon the 
edge of the ice field 

Baptiste drove his vessel straight to- 
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ward it, running upon the gale. The little 
group upon the deck watched in terror 
as the flames spread, until it could be 
geen that they enwrapped the entire fore 
part of Dupont’s schooner. 

Dupont, in his madness, evading Brous- 
geau, had set fire to the lumber with the 
aid of the petroleum kegs which he car- 
ried in the hold. And Brousseau, at the 
wheel, was striving desperately to run 
the burning vessel back into open water 
and cast her upon the ice-free shore of 
the south passage, beyond the point. In 
his fear he had forgotten Madeleine and 
Hilary. 

\s Madeleine crouched on the ice, still 
frantically endeavoring to recall Hilary 


to consciousness, the thinning mists rolled 
back Looming up out of the darkness, 
and approaching rapidly, was the second 
schooner. At the same time voices hailed 
them. They had been seen. 

Rrousseau, upon the poop, yelled in an- 
swer. And he began to run to and fro in 
his excitement, possessed only by the fear 
of death by fire. 


The flames spread. The cabin was now 
involved, and a great column of smoke 
was shooting skyward, carrying with it 
a fiery spark cloud. 

Dupont came out of the smoke, his face 
alight with fanatic madness. He caught 
him by the arm. 

“See the fine fire!” he shouted. ‘He 
won't get out of that in a hurry. I told 
her that I would give her his life for the 
name, but I have not got the name. The 
name! What is it? The name!” 

His voice rang out across the heaving 
waters, and, as he called, Baptiste swung 
down the wheel, and the second ship glid- 
ed alongside and passed. 

It drove off into the distance, driven by 
the whipping wind, but not before Du- 
pont’s words had been heard. 

From the group upon Baptiste’s ship a 
figure disengaged herself and stepped for- 
ward. It was Marie Dupont. She poised 
herself upon the deck, and her voice rang 
out above the gale and the sea. 

“I give you the name,” she cried. ‘It 
is Edouard Brousseau. It is he, and I give 
you my secret which I have borne all my 
life. Take it!” 

She fell back into Baptiste’s arms. And 
it seemed as if, with the breaking of the 
inhibition, her past life, with its fears and 
terrors, was melted into the life of hap- 
piness that was to be. 

Dupont had heard her. For a moment 
they could see the tall figure of the old 
. with his wind-tossed hair and beard, 
standing as if petrified upon his blazing 
deck. Then he cried out like a screaming 
sea-bird, and his arms closed about the 
man at his side. 

As Baptiste turned and tacked it could 
be seen that the old man was holding 
Brousseau with one arm, as easily as if 
he held a child, while his free hand con- 
trolied the wheel again. What reservoir 
of strength he drew upon, what miracle of 
seamanship, could never be known. But. 
as if nature were aiding him, a veering 
gust caught the sails, and with a back- 
ward movement the schooner began to 
glide thru the entrance of the ice field 
into open water. 

The fire was all about them. Screams 
came from the doomed ship, but they 











came from Brousseau, struggling in Du- 7 


pont’s arms. Not a sound came from the 
captain’s lips. 

The vessel gained her freedom, she 
turned and began to drive eastward, to- 
ward the guif and its open water. Faster 
and faster she went as the wind com- 
pelled her. The horrified watchers upon 
the deck of Baptiste’s schooner saw the 
blazing vessel glide into the distance, a 
blazing comet, and Dupont, black against 
the heart of the fire, and Brousseau in 
his arms. 

* * a s al 
ttle was afterward remembered con- 
cerning the rescue. But from that night 
legends began to spread along both shores 
—of Baptiste’s seamanship, and of Hilary, 
who, single-handed, saved the heiress of 
the seigniory from Brousseau and the two 
outlaws. 

But none of the principals in these 


“4 





events care overmuch to dwell upon them, 
even in memory. And, tho memories live | 


long in silence, gossip soon dies. All this 
ers tell to their babies. 

But the St. Boniface mill now hums 
from dawn till dark, and the asbestos 
mine has brought in its workers and made 
St. Boniface quite a flourishing village in 
the nerth country. 

Twice a month, when he pays his pas- 
toral visit, you may see Father Lucien, 


f this country has been under 
government control with basic 
minimum prices fixed by the gov- 
ernment. The war is over, and the 
guarantee having expired, prices of 
wheat are again being determined 
by the meeting of buyers and sellers 
in the great central markets. 


Fes three years, the wheat trade 
re) 


ewer 


S the markets steady, growers 
will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the price they 

are getting for their wheat is nearer 
what the consumer has to pay than 
has been the case during the past 
two years, during most of which 
time wheat has been selling above 
the government guaranteed basis 
and, therefore, on a basis which 
compelled dealers to handle it on a 
purely speculative basis. 


wre 


EALERS widened their mar- 
gins during the period of gov- 
ernment control because they 

had to assume risks which previously 
they had not been compelled to take 
and which they will not be compel- 
led to take now that open markets 
are restored, for the system of trad- 
ing in wheat for future delivery 


HE promotion 








What Is Wheat Worth? 


makes it possible for the dealer 
or miller to protect himself against 
loss through changes in market 
price through the system known as 
“hedging.” Because of this system, 
grain is handled between producers 
and consumers in the United States 
on a smaller handling charge than 
is possible in any other commodity 
or in any other line of business. 


S a result of his experience 
as food administrator, Mr. 
Herbert C. Hoover has stated 

that the producers never fully ap- 
preciated the advantage to them of 
having the prices for their commod- 
ities determined in open market at 
great centers under equitable trade 
tule and with full publicity. He has 
also stated that the Chicago Board 
of Trade is the most economical 
vehicle for the handling of foodstuffs 
to be found anywhere in the world. 


DEQUATE transportation and 
open markets have been the 
most important factors in de- 

veloping agriculture in this country, 
and both are essential to producer 
and consumer alike. | 


of the Board of Trade of Chicago is distributing a 


department 
pamphlet entitled “Things You Should Know About the Board of Trade” 
with the idea of giving you an opportunity to become more familiar with the 


machinery for the distribution of surplus 
the producer. This pamphlet will be sent 


ain crops after they leave the hands of 
ree on request. Address Promotion Dept. 


Board of Trade of Chicago 


“He wouldn't come home,” she says to 
Hilary, ‘‘so I had to come after him. But 
he’s coming home next October, to see his 
children and the new house.” 

“Bought and paid for,” says Lafe. “Yes, 
I guess that’s correct, Mr. Askew. Tho 
I'll! be back some day to see you all. It 





. | ain’t so bad, this country—except for that 
is becoming a local legend, such as moth- 


still hale and strong, patrolling Ste. Marie 


with a curious hazel stick, fashioned with 
a knob at each end; and it is said that 
Ste. Marie is one of the best parishes on 
the north shore. 

On Sundays, seated in the parish church, 
may be seen Simeon Duval, nodding his 
head approvingly as, point by point, the 
Cure takes up his denunciation of liquor- 
selling 
Simeon’s soul with his hazel stick. 

Marie has the best house in the village, 
for Baptiste does a thriving trade carry- 
ing the St. Boniface lumber. 

Here is Clarice, who looks, somehow, 
just as one might have expected from 
Lafe’s descri 


For Father Lucien really reached | 


pink and black porch Baptiste’s put on his 
house. Darn him, what did he want to do 
that for? I tell you how it is: these peo- 
ple can’t help breaking out somewhere 
and somehow; it’s in their blood, that’s 
what it is.” 

But in his heart he knows that the win- 
ter will see him back in St. Boniface. 

Madeleine smiles and puts her arm thru 
Hilary’s. 

(The End) 





Supplies by Airplane—The Kansas City 
Star is authority for the statement that a 
farmer fifteen miles out of Salina, Kan- 
sas, broke the ratchet of his big wheat 
binder. He telephoned ‘into Salina and a 
new ratchet was sent out by airplane, 
reaching him in twenty minutes. 





Prices of Shoes—A dispatch from Bos- 
ton carries the news that the shoe and 
leather industry is demoralized, and that 
a special meeting of the National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association was 
ealled for last week in New York. It 








seems that the people are not ordering 
shoes, and as a result thousands of fac- 
tory hands have been thrown out of 
work. Hide tanners have also been idle. 
Evidently the people are getting tired 
of paying $12 to $20 a pair for shoes and 
are curtailing their orders. 








Farm Organization Notes 








Shipping Association at Hartley—The 
Farmers’ Coéperative Shipping Associa- 


tion, at Hartley, lowa, altho it has only | 


been organized since January 1, 1920, has 
shipped forty-three carloads of cattle and 
hogs. The receipts show that a business 
of $140,191.40 was handled. The mem- 
bership was increased from 13 to 122 
since the first of the year. 


Minnesota Farmers Organizing to Mar- 
ket Their Woot—lIt is expected that in a 
short time wool marketing associations 
will have been organized in thirty or 
more counties in Minnesota. The plan 
is to have the members take their clip to 
one central point. 
will grade the wool in three or more 
grades, will be employed by several asso- 
ciations. All the wool will be sold at one 
sale, each grower being paid in propor- 





|} new members. 


An expert grader, who | 





tion to the quantity of wool he has in the 
pool. Buyers from Chicago and other 
wool centers, attracted by the combined 
offers at a given point, can afford to pay 
more for the wool in large lots. It ig 
hoped to arrange sales days so that the 
buyers can go from one storage point to 
another without delay. By codperatmg 
in this way the members will be able to 
realize an added income of from 6 to 
cents a pound for their wool. 





State Bee-Keepers’ Association—The 
1920 list of the Iowa Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation continues to grow. There are now 
231 paid-up members, of which 151 are 
The large increase is due 
almost entirely to the codperation of the 
county associations. The officers of the 
state association are: A. FPF. Bonney, 
Buck Grove, president; Edward G. Brown, 
Sargeant Bluffs, vice-president; F. EB 
Paddock, secretary and treasurer. The 
directors are J. C. Donohoe, Holbrook; 
F. H. Stacy, Iowa Falls, and M. B. John- 
son, Webster. The price committee is 
starting to work striving for a uniform 
price thruout the state. Efforts should be 
made to sell the honey locally, according 
to F. B. Paddock, state apiarist. By “lo- 
cally,” Mr. Paddock means within the 
first or second zones, the idea being to 
evade the heavy parcel post rates. 
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WONDER’S GIANT | A 


The Big Duroc Yearling 
Boar That Has Created 
the Big Talk at Algona 


| 
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Well boys, were going to put on another 
sale, and it’s going to be one worth while. It 
will be at 




















Algona, lowa, Thursday, Aug. 12 


Weare going to offer 35 ripping, good, high 
bred, high backed big sows, bred to Giant 
| Wonder I Am, the most phenomenal, big, red 
| yearling boar that ever stood on four feet. 
When you see him you will pretty near fall over. 
You will wonder how a boar of such scale and such 
bone can be produced at his age. 

The greater part of the sows are yearlings. About 
15 are by Pathfinder. Few by Great Orion Sensa- 
tion and Cherry King Orion. 

We will also sell 15 of the best fall gilts ever sired 
by the old monarch, Great Wonder IAm. They sell 
open. Six are full sisters to the record litter we sold 
a year ago. 

In speaking of the offering we herewith quote the 
| folowing from F. F. DeVore: “I think the sows in the 
Vipond August sale areas outstanding a lotas I ever 
| 
| 








listed fora sale. In fact, I never sawa classier lot of 
young sows, every one bred in the purple. If evera 
boar had an opportunity to make a record it is their 
sensational giant junior yearling, Wonder's Giant I 
Am. This boar is no doubt the largest and heaviest 
boned junior I have seen—looks like a sure 900 to 
950 lb. boar this fall. He is without question one of 
the greatest young boars of the breed. He is headed 
e for the 1100 1b. mark. I think Wonder’s Giant I Am 


1.8. 2 ae. 





=e SS 


a better boar than his sire,and am sure he is going 
to prove fully as good a sire. He has everything we 
want—terrific size and bone, a high back, perfect feet 


Have You Seen Him? and wonderful ruggedness.” 
r Kraschel, Cruise and DeVore, Auctioneers. 
lf You Have, Enough Said Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 


Catalog on application to 


























J.A.Vipond & Sons, Algona, lowa 
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20, 1920 


Hog Receipts saa Sleds: 


Receipts were light last week and prices 
adv ed a little in consequence It is 
" hope@ that receipts during August 
eptember will continue light so that 
the ivy stocks of lard and meat may be 
clk i up before a new hog crop comes 
on t market. 

T following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 

nd ces as they have prevailed week by 
July 3, 1919, to date: 
gzures show per cent of average.) 


july 





from 

















ea x 
i @.j we 
| 28|23le, 
SS/cE $$ 
$5/enj=8 
{a~- jal 
ie BME aoacs weasel {/ 120) 116) 224 
ily BS BER ee ee | 149! 139} 222 
July eS ee } 92 5| 218 
ie 26 Smee cacetceuoscn 104) 108 222 
om. 2 Oe. sacs inne 78) 87 206 
August 7 75) 85; 210 
August 14 92) 102) 185 
August 21 115} 112) 185 
Al ugust 28 127; 158) 172 
September 130 116} 17 
September 90 99; 159 
Sept ember 101 93} 163 
otember 138 101 155 


Oct tober 2 
October 9 
October 16 
October 23 
October 30 


November 120 99/ 153 
November 118 101 150 
N ber 120; 101) 142 
November 105 








| 147 

December 22) 100] 136 
December 105 106 145 
December 18 132} 149) 142 
December 25 to Jan. 1 117 107 145 
pnuary 2 G6 8 6..esse se 122; 125] 151 
ry 8 G0 ED scscess.. 133! 126) 151 
APY TS OO Fe owe cdccss | 116} 122) 155 

y 22 } 118) 124] 157 

J ry 29 to ‘Feb. 5 ....| 76 98} 149 
t me BO Te cea. 68 75] 145 
February 12 to 19 ...... 93 110} 141 
February 19 to 2 ...... 90 75; 138 
February 26 to March 4 78 99 138 
95 102} 136 

111} 135 

125 137 

112 132 

104 138 

47 133 

99 138 

8 129 

128 





119} 125 
121 131 
150} 131 
108} 127 
106 129 
110 137 
130) 137 
78} 130 
118 130 
109 33 





je ensuing week the ten-year av- 

€ has been 100,369 hogs at Chicago 
> 200 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
» of $11.37 If we figure on the basis 


! 

of 129 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts we get 120,443 at Chicago and 
4 19 at the eleven markets. If the price 
s 1689 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get £18.19 as the answer. 








Fresh From the Country | 


IOWA. 
Madison County, (sc) Iowa, July 16th.— 
» had three inches of rain July 12th and 
accompanied by a very bad electrical 
which put lots of telephones out of 
mission. The ground was so wet for 
-w days the farmers were not able to 





Penwua 


























get into the fields The reports are that 
v it is thin on the ground and short, but 
we filled. Small grain is nearly all in 
t hock The hay crop is very light 
Prospects are good for a bumper crop of 
ri Nearly every one has a good gar- 
‘ » we are not noticing the high cost 
‘ ving so much as when we had every- 
thing to buy. Early potatoes are good 
There is lots of fruit here, so for the most 
‘ e high-priced canned fruit may 
Stay where it is.—C. J. Young. 

Stor County, ({« Iowa, July 2ist.— 
a it in oats was the 
i 1 by R. H. Porter, 
5 sease work at Ames, 
i ‘ our about the county. 
S ds were found with but pie a 
t f smut present, while the larg 
i t fo four per cent. There 
v very ] rust in evidence on 
t ts at ne, and while there was 
lots of leaf rust present, th is is not con- 
fidered a serious disez ASé The spring 
V was badly a ecbed by the stem 
rus nd perhaps 40 per cent of the heads 
Ww ected by scab and blight The 
v wheat was out of the way of dis- 
vefore being attacked, and the pros- 
} for a good crop is excellent. Barley 
i fair condition, some fields -being 
al the average, while others are light 
in stand. No great attack of ase was 
present In the case of oats smut 
found could readily have been prevented 
by Sing the formalin method of seed 
t ment In the case where the oats 
Were estimated to yield 40 bushels, with 
2 per cent of smut present, there would 
be a loss of about one bushel of oats per 
acr worth, say, 75 cents This loss 
: ive been prevented by the use of 
material worth 5 cents per acre in seed 
treatment, and the time consumed would 
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be small, coming as it does at a time when 
work is rather slack on the farm.—C. S 
Macy. 


Wapello County, (s) Iowa, July 17th 
Have had some heavy rains the past 
week. Wheat is very thin. Early oats 
are getting taller; late oats seem to be 
filling well. Corn needs to be plowed 
again. Summer and fall pastures are go- 
ing to be good. Stock markets are not 
very good. No price on lambs at all- 


Jay Cohagan. 

Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, July 16th 
—This is a better week for haying than 
last, when frequent rains hindered the 
work greatly. Small grain in this imme- 


diate locality is not good this year, but 
the corn crop gives every evidence of be- 


ing a bumper one if not injured later. 
There was some hail in a recent storm, 
but not enough to do any serious damage. 


The cherries have been plentiful, but are 
now about gone. Early lambs are now 
ready for market, but chickens are late 
this year, and but few, if any, are ready.— 
E. L. Milner. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, July 


Had a good 
Wheat cut- 


13th.—Everything looks fine. 
rain the morning of the 12th. 


ting is starting today.—W. R. Corbin. 
ILLINOIS. 

McLean County, (c) IIL, July 2ist.— 
Farmers are cutting oats, and a pretty 
good yield is expected; great improve- 
ment in oats crop in the past thirty days 
Central Illinois is needing rain badly in 


places, very dry in this locality, but corn 
is still leoking fine. Pastures bare and 
brown. Potatoes will be a light cro; 
Gardens suffering. Not much wheat is 
raised here, but what there is will make 
} a good yield of good quality. A fair yield 


of good quality hay has been put up 


| 
| 


Farmers will be reluctant sellers of corn 
under $1.50; around 75 cents would move 
some of the new oats.—W. H. Boies 
Ford County, (e) DIL, July 12th.—I took 
an auto drive yesterday of about fifty 
miles, and find the oats very short, with 
short heads. The past ten days, however, 
have been cool and partly cloudy, which 
has been good for oats to fill It is very 
dry here; showers are scattering; no rain 
at all during June in places. Wheat is 
poor; the fly did much damage. Corn is | 
looking good, but is in need of a good 
rain. Pastures are short. Farmers should 





sow rape for 
Reynolds 


fall pasture for pigs.—Frank 


MINNESOTA. 

Lyon County, Minn., July 
The oats harvest commenced on the lith; 
oats vary from poor to a bumper crop 
of the low ground too wet to har 


(sw) 


21ist.— 


Some 


vest The spring wheat has black rust 
blight, scab and then some more trou- 
bles. We have had five weeks of wet 
weather. The western part of Yellow 


Medicine county is reported to only have 
a half crop left. Have had some hail on 
northern edge of Lyon county. Most of 
the corn is looking fine. Big demand for 
farms to rent Average rent next year 
will be two-fifths of crop and $8 per acre 


for pasture and hay land.—Charles H. 
Carlson. 
MISSOURI. 

Harrison County, (nw) Mo., July 16th.— 
Corn is looking good now. It is a little 
late Have had plenty of rain lately 
Wheat cut and in the shock; it is well 
filled Oats are being cut now; they are 
good Pastures are good now, as the 
recent rains have started the grass. Stock 
all doing well Very few hogs on feed, 


shipped here mostly 
Meredith. 


as the corn has to be 
Corn, $1.83 per bushel.—S 
NEBRASKA. 
County, (e) Neb 
nearing completion 


Butler 
Harvest 


July 16th.— 
Threshing 


will start Monday Wheat is better than 
found 


last year; some rust Oats wi 


make a fair crop 














some dama al 
cutting of al b s 
tasseling out and i ) 
is more plentiful i <i 
weather has been id rai 
to keep the groun E 
vators are paying $2.5 t 
wheat; new oats, ¥v 
Dewey 

Canadian Cattle Exports—Canada ex- 


ported live cattle to the value of $50,900.- 





000 during 1919, an amount almost equal 
to the total exports of the pr fiv 
years. Including calves, more than 500,000 
head were exported, 90 per cent of them 


going into the United States, either as 
butchers or as stockers and feeders. Ex- 
clusive of canned meats, the total export 
value of the cattle industry during 1919 
was in excess of $70,000,000, and during 
the same period the Dominion exported 
112,709,517 pounds of fresh and pickled 
beef, valued at $20,937,848. This increase 
in the production of cattle is due in great 
part to the campaign that has been waged 
for years to increase the live stock on 
Canadian farms. The Canadian National 
Railways have been a big factor in this 
movement, and the provincial govern- 
ments, by lending money to farmers for 
the purchase of animals, have furnished a 
strong stimulation. 
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te EE GEE BEE. 


Winning Out 
With Profit 


An enormous tonnage of GEE 
BEE Hog Feed has been fed by 
corn belt feeders within the last 
three months. 









































These feeders stay by the game, 
in season and out, feeding as 
wisely and as economically as 
possible, and they always win. 












They always feed for cheap gains. 
They produce pork at the lowest 
possible cost, and by producing 
cheaply, they win profits where 
others fail. 


That’s why they now feed GEE 
BEE Hog Feed. It’s the most 
efficient and most economical 
feed on the market. It supplies 
all the essential feed elements that 
the farm lacks and the growing 
pig's body demands. 


























A highly palatable, pro- 
tein supplemental feed— 
it keeps them growing. 
They get size and range 
that fattens quickly and 
cheaply. 












BIE 


| 100 LBS. NET 
PROTEIN 20% FAT 32% 
FIBER 842% CARBOHYDRATES 55°9 





























Let us send you our beoklet on Gee Be: 
Hog Feed, 
‘* The Guide io Profitable Feeding’ 
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DUROC JERSEYS 
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URBANSIDE]| 


The Cross Roads of the Duroc Breed 






HOME OF THE GREAT BOAR | 


Orion Great Sensation 


AND BIG DUROC SOWS 







If you are looking for show stuff or visit 
Urbanside. 
No herd has more up-to-the-minute big types than are to 


be found here 


BOAR AND OPEN GILT SALE OCTOBER 20 
URBANSIDE FARM, J. R. WALKER, Prop. Waterloo, lowa 


breeding stock, 
















Who Says Greatest Sensation Orion 


isn’t the biggest junior 
yearling son of Great 
Orion Sensation? 

Why shouldn't he be? 
His dam, Glenwood 
Model Girl 2, is by a 
litter mate to Grand 
Model's Challenger. 

190 Spring pigs, 100 by 
Greatest Sensation 
Orion. They are some 
pigs. They are from our 
giant sows. 19 by Royal 
Pathfinder, 12 by Sen- 
sation Jr., the world’s 
champion pig. Others 
by Big Bone Sensation 
and Greatest Pathfinder 

Visit us. Get in line 
with the big popular 
Duroc Herd numbers 
300, 


B.C. Marts & Son 


Hampton, 














lowa 





GREATEST SENSATION ORION. 6 C. Marts & Son, Hampton lowa. 











July 30, 1999 























HAVE YOU SEEN 


Long Pathfinder? 


If you haven't, you have missed something 








































Few Duroc boars more completely measure up to big type 
requirements than Long Pathfinder. The best February boar 
pig in Iowa is by Long Pathfinder—and we have him. We 
have four sensational March boar pigs by the world’s cham- 
pion Great Orion Sensation and out of the record priced sow 
of the 1920 Kern sale—the $5600 fall gilt. ‘‘Some pigs,’’ boys. 
Some dandy fall boars by Long Pathfinder and Great Wonder 
I Am, also a limited number of sows bred to Long Pathfinder 
for early fall litters. 

We want you to see our herd. Farm between Terril on the 


M. & St. L. and Superior on the C. R. I. & P. 
IOWA 


l. F. CLARK, TERRIL, 


WE HAVE HAD PRETTY GOOD SUCCESS 


175 DUROC SPRING PIGS 


FOR SALE NOW! 


Three fall boars by the Kern boar Great Orion Sensation. 
type and dam by Cherry King Orion. 

















Good 
We can spare 20 fall sows, Among our recent shipments were 
I g 


three fall sows to Iowa and a fall boar by Great Orion Sen- 
sation to Illinois, 


GWIN BROS., Morrowville, Kansas | 














BROOKDALE FARMS 
DUROG JERSEYS 


Herd headed by Pathfinder's Saperior, the 610 |b. 15 months giant of the breed, and Brook. 
Gale Orion Sensation, a sire of the latest popular type. Few real choice fal! boars offered 


Roar and Open Sow Sale October Sth. 


THOMAS ROBINSON, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


Smylie s Duroc Sale 


NEXT WEEK—SATURDAY 
COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA, AUG. 7 


A great offering—Popular breeding. 


R. F. SMYLIE, 


jOur Royal Pathfinder 


A giant son of Royal Pathfinder, the $20,000 boar. A few good tried sows and fall 

ilts for sale, bred for August and September farrow. Also spring boars by Royal 

athfinder, Our Royal Pathfinder and Great Orion’s Giant. Great Orion’s Giant, by 
the world’s champion Great Orion, for sale. Inspection invited. 


la C. CRAMER & SON, MONROE, IOWA 


Duroc Bred Sows Offered from 


JAIR LINE STOCK FARM 


On account of the {!lness of our valued breeding boar, JOR ORI ON SENSATION we will not hold our 
August 2 sale as planned We are therefore offering at private treaty for quick sale a limited number of 
choice yearling sows bred to this great boar for early litters. Act at once if you want one. 


IVAN SORENSEN, (FARM ADJOINS FOSTORIA) SPENCER, IOWA 


—_— 


WE HAVE 35 SPRING PIGS BY PATHFINDER 


Tacluding the best Pathfinder )itter tn Illinois. Watch the shows for this litter of seven gilts and a real herd 
boar. Wearling boars by Pathfinder and Duration are offered for sale now. 


SPAFFORD ORWIG, PRAIRIE CITY, ILL. 














Come 


COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA 









































MOST CONSPICUOUS 


co L. RAJA H AS A BIG TYPE SIRE 


The Reason He Breeds Big is Because He Himself is Bred Big 


All the blood of the Colonels and Defenders—the pioneer 
big types. 

His spring boars are immense—something to talk about. 

For a variety we have spring boars by Orion Sensation Jr., 
Valley Col., Sensation Critic and Sensation Challenger. | 

Come and see us. 


BRED SOW SALE FEBRUARY ist 
E. J. EDWARDS, ALTA, IOWA 


(Farm Adjoins Town) 




















SEVERAL FALL DUROG BOARS 
FOR SALE 


Two real herd boar prospects, one by Joe King Orion our $7,500 boar we got 
that was used with such great success in his herd 
son of Great Wonder] Am. We want 
of our young berd 


Our Herd Holds The Sale Record For Kansas 


Breeders pronounced our sale offering last Winter the best lo 
sold during the sale season 


F. J. MOSER, Sabetha, Kansas 


t from Harry Fain and 
The other is by Golden Wonder, our great breeding 
to reserve the right to show oneof these great pigs at the bead 





t of sows 














Duroc-Jerseys Are Prolific 
(—— and 


Profitable 


They raise d:g families. Hardy, 
easy-feeding, quick maturing. 
That is why Duroc-Jerseys today 
outnumber any other breed in 
the United States. Out of al/the 
hogs marketed in 1918, 51 per cent 
were Durco-Jerseys. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET—“DUROC-JERSEY HOGS ARE PROFITABLE” 
published and mailed free by the largest swine record association in the world (over 10,000 members) for the 
benefit of hog raisers everywhere. 

THE NATIONAL DUROC-JERSEY RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 220—PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


BIG FALL BOARS 


By Great Sensation I Am —Proud Pathfinder. Five fall boars by Pathfinder. These are 
out of sows by Great Sensation—rea! herd boar prospects. Four boars by Orion Great Sensation out 
Della Pathfinder, the biggest sow Pathfinder exer sired. Write us or visit our farm | 


J. M. BROCKWAY & CO., LETTS, 1OWA 





























EVERGREEN FARMS MAKE 


Special Prices on Durocs 


Twenty-six fall gilts and junior yearlings offered open. 
Greater part are of modern big type All 
the purchaser 


Nearly all gfanddaughters of Patt 
0 to one party at 100 each. They will also be priced in lots to suit 
Three fail boars—two of extreme big type 

If Looking for a Bargain, Don’t Wait Too Long 


GRANT LYNN & SON, SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 
THE DUROC YEARLING BOAR . 


COLONEL ORION 


OFFERED. A son of King Orion Cherry Jr. and a member of the noted Florence 
family. A proven breeder, has {plenty of scale, and is priced he sell. Also a! 
JANUARY BOAR PIGS. 


A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


3 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $82 


A boar and two gilts not related, of CRITIC and ILLUSTRATOR breeding. 
Pidigree witb each pig. For ful) particulars, write 


ALBERT A. YOUNG, 











MURRAY, NEBRASKA 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 








OUR METHOD—To judge the price of 
any product, we must know normal rela- 
tionships. For the ten Julys from 1910 
to 1919 corn averaged $1.08. It is now 
$1.57, or 145 per cent of the ten-year av- 
erag Hogs averaged during these ten 
Julys $11.17. They are now $15.12, or 


135 per cent of the ten-year average. In 
lil nanner we work out other products 


week by week. In this way we can deter- 
mine which products are relatively high 
in price and which are relatively low. 





CATTLE—Fat cattle declined 3 points, to 
148 per cent of the ten-year average. 
‘anners and cutters advanced 3 points, 

cent. Stockers and feeders 

to 128 per cent. 

HOGS -Heavy hogs advanced 4 points, to 
35 per cent. Light hogs rose 2 points, 
to 135 per cent. points, 
to 136 per cent. 

GRAIN—Cash corn advanced 3 points, to 
145 per cent, while cash oats rose ¢$ 
points, to 179 per cent. Wheat fell 3 
points to 195 per cent. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cotton rose 


to 128 per 
fell 4 points, 


Pigs gained 5 


4 points, to the extraordinary high level 
of 235 per cent. Butter is 172 per cent 
of the ten-year average. 


PROVISIONS—Lard rose 8 points, to 124 
per cent, while rib sides rose 6 points, 
to 111 per cent. Ham and bacon held 
steady at 181 per cent and 161 per cent, 
respectively. There has never been a 
time when smoked ham and bacon have 
sold so much higher relatively than lard 
and coarse salt meats. 

FUTURES—September 
points, to 150 per cent, while December 
corn gained 2 points, to 150 per cent 
December oats are 146 per cent and 
December wheat is 168 per cent, a drop 
of 8 points from last week. Wheat is 
showing some weakness and is getting 
more in line with corn. September lard 
gained 7 points, to 128 per cent, and 
mber ribs gained 3 points, to 116 

cent. On the basis of September 

lard. heavy hogs next September should 


corn gained 5 


S te 








§ for $14.50, and on the basis of Sep- 
tember ribs heavy hogs next September 
s] i sell for $13.14. Heavy hogs will 
ibly sell for more than this, on ac- 
( t of the excellent demand for 
smoked meats 
y ie 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE. 
| > 
| = 
¢ | %| a 
= sj; @ 
=.) & S 
E & x 
° é x 
wed. and heavy wt. beef 
ers (1,100 Ibs. up)—| | 
Ch. ice and prime— i 
Last week .... 6.43)15.75 
Week before . §.65/ 15.95 
Goo 
Last week ........ee./14.75/15.50/14.30 
Week before .........| 15.00 15.78,14.38 
Medium— 
Last week ...........-/13.38/14.00/12.68 
Week before ...cccee. }13.38)14.20)1.283 
Common— i] 
Last week ............/11.63/11.88/11.05 
Week before ..... 11.75 )11.88)11.15 
Light weight beef steers \ 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— 
EAM WOO 6sccceedce 75/15.85 





Week before ........./16.38)16.83/16.00 
Medium and good 
Last week ..... 
Week before .. 





. . 114.06) 14.68)12.94 
vee eee of14.06/14.84{13.14 


Common— 
Oe ee re -- «/10.68)11.38) 9.93 
Week before ......... }11.75/11.38/10.00 
Butcher cattle— i 
Heifers— { 
SMR MUNIN ain saps aheutcais 110.38/10.70/10.05 
MU OGR TORROUO: 6 cuca ces 10.50) 10.63) 20.13 
Last week sescaccvesl S88} S62) S35 
_ Week be Se ube os ---| 9.38] 9.63) 8.63 
i 
Last oy Sen Le ee 1 8.50] 9.25] 7.50 
eek before ....+..-- | 8.50] 9.25! 8.00 
rw. nd cutte rs- —— 
Last week seeseererees| 6.00 6.13) 5.75 
Week before .........| 6.25) 6.00 5.7 
Feeder steers— | 
Heavy (1.000 Ibs. up)— | 
Last week oscesceseee]10.50| 9.75110.93 
Week before ......... 110.25/10.63!10.88 
M im (800-1,000 Ibs.) 


Last week ...ecceeeee+}10.00/10.38/10.70 











Week before ........¢6] 7.88)19.25/10.6 
Light (800 Ibs. down)— 
Last WE dxcuneemiaes 9.25 ».75110.25 
, Week before rie 9.25) 9.75/10.20 
eons {| 
Last week ...cccescess} 8.63) 8.63} 8.4: 
Week before .......-.] 8.63| 8.38] 8.33 
A s and heifers— 
} 6.75! 7.13! 6.50 
6.75 6.88) 6.50 
P 8.50 925 
Week before ......... 8.63) 9.25{ 9.25 
Calves, common and 
medium— ' 
Last week .......... 6.75 6.75 
Week before ......... 6.75! 7.50) 6.75 
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Hoes ~ 
iS 
}a| 8] 3 
4) 3/3 
E = 5 
S 0 x 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 
EMGE WOOK 2. occ cccs 14.63}15.30/15.75 
Week before ...... 2. ./14.20 14.65) 15.08 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 


| { 
Last week .......e++.++}15.13]15,95/15.68 
Week before .........{14.63j15.28/15.15 
Light (150-200 ibs.)— 
Serene 
Week a eeeeeccee 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week | 
Week before 
Smooth heavy packing 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week coolers 
Week before .. ‘ 
Rough packing sows (200 


15.00}15.70) 15 
{14.50} 15.00}15.08 





88 
3.58)13.63 





Ibs. up)— | | 
EASE Week ...cccneve Faber bee 
Week before .........{13.30)12.95)13.13 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 1 
NS ere es | (14.25 
Week before ......... caw anew 
Stock pigs | 
DI WO octane cs esese }12.93 13.38 
Week before ......... j12.25 14.00 
“SHEEP. 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 

medium to prime— 
are -- -/13.63]14.25/12.6 
Week before ......... 114.88)15.13/13.00 


Lambs, culls and common 
Last week ..........-.] 9.50/10.00) 8.63 
Week before «++ +410.38)10.50) 8.50 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | 
BG SORE aden scvenevs }11.00/11.50}10.88 
Week before -{1L. 13/12.¢ 00}10.88 
Breeding ewes, full mouths 
to yearlings— | 


eeeee 

















errr Hin 8.75} 8.13 
WG. DOTOTS as utsdccna 8.50 8.75) 8.13 
Feeder lambs, medium to | | 
choice 
Last week .......+....}11.55/13.00/10.00 
Week before .........}12.30/12.63 75 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from commun to choice. 








GRAIN. 
ey z 
ie 4 3 ° 
$14 |-8) 4 
= = z $ 
Ss O 4 a) 
Corn, No. 2Y— ! ! 
Last week ....{/1.57%4/1.56% 
Week before . ./1.5354)1.54%¢/1.70 1.50 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last tot Se a et 1.53%4|1.48¥% 
Week before ../1.5246}1.! 11.66 42}1.49 
Corn, No. 4Y | 
| ee Se Joccccceccces 11.46% 
Week before ..J...cccfoccecefec }1.47 
Oats 
NN ee Sy a eee % 
Week before ..} .93 | .93 41.05 91% 
Barley | 
Last week ..../1.15 
Week before ../1.2 











Last week fees" | 
Week before 2.25 | 
Wheat, No | 
red— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
~ i 
“ Zz ho 
fi4)\° 
Pi ~ 5 
=} ¢j) 
©) K 4 © 
Clover, No. 1— | | 
OO. ee -117.00 26.50 
Week before ........... -{19.00 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— 
MBE WOE ioc 6c 6diceics cclicss 1a0.O0/26.50 
i ee , eee 
Timothy, No. 1— 
BME WEEE. o0ccwecceestesiescss[8tO0lSE60 
EUG CE cccacdsesechiecss 27.75/39.00 
Alfalfa, Choice— 


{ 
28.00} 
}28.00|27.50) 


LASt WOOK coves 
Week before 





ee ee eeeseee 























Alfaifa, No. 1— | { 
TOG WOO ccccetsicesaceclon 25 
WOGR: DHS: ocicccecess 00} 

Alfalfa, Standard— | | 
Last week ... .00}23.75} 
Week before .00) 23.43 

Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Last week ..... 5.00/20.50 
Week before 5.00/20.50) 

Oat straw- ] | { 
eS eee Panne 11.50! 9.50]14.00 
_We ek before 11.00} 9.00/14.00 

LIBERTY BONDS. 
4 

U.S. Liberty 4%’s, second — 

Last Week ...ccccccecceee/$100.00/$85.08 
Week. before .....000s. cesses. Scie aad 85.62 

U. S. Liberty 
Last week 100.00) 89.34 
Week before =e 89.12 

U.S. Liberty 
Last week .... 100.00; 85.30 
Week before 84 

U. S. Victory 
Last week 100.00] 95.76 
eo, ee rare | ee 95.96 
Maturity “of Libe orty cinta cond 4144's 

mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 

Nov. 15, 1927; third 414"5 mature Sept. 15 

1928; fourth 4%’s mature June 15, 1947, 

but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 

#%’s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 


able June 15, 1922. 




















~< _FEEDS. 
| ; > | 2 a 
s/sis/s]é 
~ x a = § 
k-< 5 I x = 
= Sigs 2 Ss 
e Mm | ala S) 








Bran— : ; ! 


Last week../49.50) 47.00}47.50)57.00 

Week before/50.50, 48.00/90.00/51.90 
Shorts— | 

Last week../56.50) 57.00/53.50/64.00 





kK before|57.50) 55.00/54. 
Hominy fee —™ 
Last week. ./63.00) 
Week before| “ 00}. paeee 
Oil meal (o.p.)} 
Last week. ./65.50)......163.00/72.006 
Week before (66. 50}. «ee 6 [64.00/72.00 
Cottonseed (41) | 


75/ 64.00 


«eee - [66.00 
66.00 





per cent)—! 
Last week. ./70.50) 


: lings. 





Week before}71.00 | 
Tankage— } 
Last week..].....!1 | 
1 | 

| 





ree 1115.00 
Week before|.....|112.00).....[..... 1115.00 | 

Gluten— } 
ee eee ee ee eee Se 
Ww be fore 63.75 
~~ *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 








| 








es 
6 i 93 
3 = | 
2 =] & 
a ae rr 
> 28 Dy: 
6 2st ltd 
<< ~ ) 
Os Aes he 
British sterling ex- | 
change— | 
Last week | 


before 





Week 
French franc— 


| 
week eee 


Last 193 -0754/39.1 

Week before ...... eeewed .0832}43.1 
German mark— 

Last week -...0+.] 2388 o223) 9.5 

Week  SOlOTe ~ ccsccccless 2 0256/10.8 








MISBCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


Chicago—Choice timothy, last week 
$12.50, week before $10.50; prime clover, 
last week not quoted, week before not 
quoted; hog millet, last week $3.38, week 
before $3.38. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


Butter, creamery extras, last week | 
55e, week before 55c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23%c, week before 25c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 43%c, week before 
42%c; prime white ducks, last week 29c 
week before 28c; geese, last week 2lc, 
week before 20c; 2-lb. broilers, last week 


46c, week before 48c. 


The Chicago Markets 
Chicago, July 26, 1920.—The 
of living promises to remain with us for 
a long time, and it is certain that much 
higher rates for transportation of freight 





high cost 





on the railroads, rendered necessary by 
materially increased wages paid to their 
employes, will materially increase the cost 


of all kinds of merchandise. It appears | 
that in spite of strikes and lack of equip- | 
ment, the railroads, during the first half 
of 1920, moved more freight than during 
the same period in any previous year, ex- 
cepting 1917 and 1918. The latest feature 
of the grain trade was the extensive dam- 
age reported to the spring wheat crop of 
the northwest by black rust, but in some 


instances these reports appear to have 
been exaggerated. Grain prices, espe- | 
cially for corn, have had large declines 
from the high time of the present year, 
but most of the cereals are still bringing 
very high prices. Wheat is particularly 
high, and rye is strengthened by the long 
continued large export trade. The wheat 


export trade, too, is extremely large. run- 
ning far ahead of a year ago, but flour 
exports are much smaller than at that 


time. The visible supply of grains in the 
United States includes 16,149,000 bushels 
of wheat, 6,251,000 bushels of corn, 3,381,- | 
000 bushels of oats, 2,852,000 bushels of 
rye and 2,194,000 bushels of barley, these 


comparing with 6,482,000 bushels of wheat, 
3,849,000 bushels of corn, 17,968,000 bushels | 
of oats, 9,763,000 bushels of rye and 8.817,- | 
000 bushels of barley a year ago. There 
{is a good foreign demand for our surplus 
of provisions, despite their dear- 
and in a recent week exports from | 
America included 10,472,000 pounds | 
of alrd, comparing with 8,302,000 pounds 
a week earlier and 11,119,000 pounds for 
the corresponding week last year. Exports 
of cured hog meats for the same 
amounted to 9,709,000 pounds, 


stocks 
ness, 
North 





week 
comparing 


with 24,609,000 pounds a week earlier and 
with 44,440,000 pounds a year ago. 

There were late sales of December 
wheat at $2.54 to $2.59 a bushel, while 
cash sales were made of No. 2 hard wheat 
as high as $2.75. Cash sales were made 


of No. 2 yellow corn at $1.55%, No. 2 
white oats at 96% cents, rye at $2.26% 
and barley at $1.12 to $1.20. July corn 
sold at $1.5014, comparing with $1.94% a 
year ago; July oats at 91 cents, 

ing with 80% cents a year ago; July rye 


at $2.271 comparing with $1.59 a 


} 

| 

| 

| 

compar- | 
year | 

| 


ago, and September barley at $1.16%, com- 
paring with $1.22% a year ago 
Only by holding down the cattle re- | 


pos 


ceipts to moderate proportions is it 


1871 


sible at this time to maintain prices, and 
the demand for long-fed, heavy steers is 
a slow one, the demand centering on light 
weights, especially well-finished year- 
As usual at this time of the year, 
grassy cattle comprise a large and stead- 
ily increasing proportion of the reecipts, 
and this explains the marked widening 
out in prices. Cattle prices for desirable 
offerings are much higher than before the 


war, but are away below prices paid in 
recent years. Top steers sold one year 
ago at $18.15, two years ago at $18.50, 


three years ago at $14.05, four years ago at 
$10.95, five years ago at $10.35, and twelve 
years ago at $7.85 The demand for fat 
butcher stock is usually good at relatively 
high prices for cows and heifers of this 
class, while littf carining cattle are 
picked up at extremely low prices. Dur- 


ing recent weeks the trade in stockers 
and feeders has been on a restricted scale 
/ and prices have ruled much below the 
high time this year, many stockmen who 
lost money in preparing stock for the 
market during the past year fearing to 
try their luck again except when buying 
at reduced figures. Buying is largely 
from nearby states, with fair shipments 
to the feeding districts of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. The range stoekmen of 
Wyoming, Montana and other states are 


re-stocking 
tightness of 


curtailed from doing extensive 
with breeding cattle by the 


money, many of them being unable to ohb- 
tain financial assistance. Not only have 
the ranges been greatly depleted by the 
drouth of last summer and the following 
unusually long and severe winter, but the 
range calf crop was not more than 15 to 


Large re- 
time when 
than 
and aside 


20 per cent of a normal one. 
ceipts of cattle last week ata 
the general demand was smaller 
usual played havoc with prices, 





from prime yearling steers and choice 
butcher stock, sales were largely at fur- 
ther reductions of about 50 cents per 100 
pounds. Sales of beef steers took place 
largely at $14 to $16.50, with numerous 
sales of prime yearlings, largely Here- 
fords, at $17, while a sale was made of 
six head which ave r iged 1,076 pounds at 
$17.25. Steers bringing $16 and over con- 
sisted of the choicer class, choice to prime 
heavy cattle finding buyers at $16 to 
$16.75, and a good grade of steers fetching 
$14.25 and upward. Medium grade steers 


sold at $13.25 and over, with sales of fair 


light steers at $12 and over, and sales of 
common lots at $9.25 and over, and littl 
canner steers taken at $5 to $9 A sale 


steers which averaged 
1.716 pounds at $15.35, but they were not 
choice 3utcher stock not of the choicer 
shared in the decline in values, cows 
and going at $6.50 to $15, and 
there was a sale of fifty-six head of fancy 
Illinois-fed Angus heifers averaging 730 
pounds at $16.50 Canner cows and cut- 
ters brought $4.25 to $6.25, and bulls 
brought $6 to $12.25. There was some im- 
provement in the demand for stockers and 
feeders. sales taking place at $6 to $11.25, 
and the choicer lots showed advances of 
15 to 25 cents. Common milkers sold at 
$60 to $65 per head, the better class of 
backward cows selling at $125 or a little 
above that price. There was a big ad- 
vance in calf prices, late sales taking place 
at $7 to $17 per 100 pounds, the best heavy 
ones going for $14 

Within a short time choice hogs have 
sold at the highest prices paid since last 


was made of some 


class 


heifers 











April, the receipts running on a far small- 
er scale than a year ago, with a greatly 
increased representation of undesirable 


grassy lots, which were shipped off grass 
to avoid corn feeding. The spread in 
prices has been extremely wide, with the 
bulk of the s covering a range of $2.10 
per 100 pounds, and the best heavy butch- 
ers going about 55 cents below the top 
figures, which were paid for prime hght 
butchers It was a year ago when the 
best hogs advanced to $23.60, with the 
average $22.70, the highest on recocd. The 
hog crop is a short one, and the combined 
receipts in the seven leading western 
packing points for the year to late date 


we 
Saie 


were only 14,004,000 hogs, comparing with 
16,112,000 for the corresponding time last 
year and with 14,819,000 two years ago. 


Hogs showed some good advances in prices 
last week in spite of a smaller shipping 
demand than usual, the receipts falling off 
in volume. After prime hogs sold up te 
$16.65 last week there was a reaction in 
prices, with late sales at $13.70 to $16.50. 
Pigs have been selling at $11.50 to $14.75. 

A lower lamb market was witnessed 
during the past week, range flocks going 
at $13.60 to $16, with the top 75 cents 
lower than a week earlier, feeders selling 
at $13.60 to $14. Native lambs sold at $8 
to $15.75, yearlings at $9 to $12, range 
wethers at $10, ewes at $3 to $9 and bucks 





at $4 to $6 Breeding ewes have been 
selling actively at $8.50 to $11, range year- 
lings going the highest, and in a late 


week five carloads of Idaho yearling ewes 








went for breeding purposes. Range year- 
ling feeders sold at $9. A year ago, the 
best range. lambs sold at $18, two years 
ago at $19.25, three yea ago at $15.75, 
four years ago at $10.75, and five years 
ago at $8.65. During the last half of the 


week the continued small receipts brought 
about higher prices, and the best range 
lambs sold up to $16.30 The ranges of 
Idaho, Oregon. Wasnington and Montana 
furnished most of the supplies of iambs, 
yearlings and sheep. w. 
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Sit ae 
TOP SENSATION COL. 


35 Duroc Sows Giants of the Northwest— 
Bred to the Record Big Type Boars— 


Pathfinder’s Giant 


AND 


Top Sensation Gol. 


About half the sows are d: _ iters of Pathfinder’s Giant, the greatest big 

pe sire living. We have more big, long, tall sows in our herd by this boar 

t 1an can be shown by me ethene | beoode r. And the greatest fall stuff of the age 
is by our grand champion, Top Sensation Col., and out of Pathfinder’s Giant 
sows. We-sell 6 fall and3 spring boars that are outstanding, sired by both boars, 


SPENGER, SOUTH DAKOTA, AUGUST 10 


You have heard of the Durocs—well, 

this sale are the real thing. 
N. G. Kraschel, Auct. 
For catalog address 


CARL P. DEXHEIMER, 











Dexheimer record big type those in 


Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 


Spencer, South Dakota 




















Dt ROC JERSEYS. 


ROYAL PATHFINDER 270991 


Spring boars by Royal Pathfinder, dam by Ideal 
herd. Others by Cherry Orion by Cherry Chief Wonder, fom 1 
Pathfinder and Pine Grove Col. Granddaughters of dee Orion Il and Heir Apparent. Write or call « 


CLEARY & MAGUIRE, OWANECO, ILL. 











by Orto im Cherrs Kir 











O’BRIEN SENSATION 313803 


The 1919 Sioux City junior champion heads our select berd at 


Sunny Hill Stock Farm 


A splendid crop of pigs this year and mainiy tt ney are by O’Brien Sensation. ogee e t great 
pige by Pathfinder and out of the sensational sow, Volunteer Rose 2d A tter of eight by Pathm aater and 
out of a Pathfinder-Valley Col daw 

Vieit us if looking for top Durocs 
REINFELD BROS., (O’Brien County) MONETA, IOWA 


HENRY COOK’S DUROGS 


A few very high class fall boars by Northern Sensation, 
ing boars by Northern Sensation and by Sen 
5s Sows nearly all Sensation bred 





We make a specialty on quality—not numbers 
Great Pathfinder and Great Orion lso a few big t 
sation Jr., the world's first prize pig Am pricing Nort 
He by Great Sensation and out of the world’s champlon 
against the world for good Durocs ua. FP. 





; 


c Herd tmmuned. Minnesota 
LUVERNE, MINNESOTA 


© 0o K, 











| pUROC JERSEYS. 


et ROC noesneenesbes s. 





_—s 


DUROC 


FALL BOARS SHOW BOARS 
BIG TYPE BOARS 


About 35 of them, 
Sr. Also three late 


Duroc Herd Boar Offered 


e for quick sale my rd boar, sirec 

n Cherry and out of a dam by Co 
Is a strong breeder, as his pigs at the 
far ill prove Write for detalls., 

EK. J. NORDSTROM, Monmouth, Ill. 


_POL AND. c HINAS 


Bred Sows 


for spring farrow all gone 

Am breeding a nice lot for 
August farrow 
Write me your wants 
If you wanta herd boar 
erd boar prospect, we 
them. 


™. L. BALDWIN, 


OUR PRINTING 
PLATES GET YOU 


THE MONEY 








all by Kjmg Orion Cherry | 
juntor yearlings, qualified to 
bead pure bred herds. Weare breeding a class of 
hogs that appeal to every big type critic. Ming 
@rion Cherry Jr. is the big factor. Herd pum. 
bers over 880 head 


B, A. SAMUELSON & SON 
SAC COUNTY KIRON, IOWA | 


HADLER’S DUROCS 


Fall and spring boars sired by Great Wonder 
Again. Great Pathfinder, Aviator, Great 
Sensation I Am and Kedeemer Pathfinder. 
Will eel! Great Wonder Again, a nee of Great Won 


dGerI Am. Also a few Short-horn 
Fancy Stock Engravings for High 


W. F. HADLER, Titonka, lowa | Ooo, suak eit 
puroc JERSEY BOARS AND SOWS _ 


} HAMPSHIRES. 


ora 
h have 


Sibley, lowa 














Waterloo, lowa 
SPECIALISTS IN 











Aged or yearling herd boars, fal! or spring boars, | ~#~~—«.~~~-—~ ———ooor 
Bred or open sows of Orion Cherry King. Challenger Twenty boars re ady for use. Well 
or Sensation blood lines. Also handsome and well Hampshires n arked and from por blood 


Also a few bred sows and gilts 
E. NR. HEM, Selma, lowa. 


lines 


£50.00 eact 
or write 


Dred Scotch Collie pups of working parents 
kL. L. DeYoung, KR. F, D. 4, Sheldon, Lowe | Cal! 


—= 


POLAND-CHINAS 


ees F 
~ 


RE SIO dant Se we - 
BIG 


Sheldon +yS_ Poland-China Breeders 


We Ship More Poland-Chinas by Express Than 
Any Town in the United States 


Eight Big Herds Within 3 Miles of Sheldon, lowa 











I 








— 


Peter Ellerbroek’s Sons 


SALE AUGUST 5 


Home of Excelsior, Best Son of 
Sheldon Wonder 


Sows bred to him for fall litters for sa 
Also fall and spring boars. Call or w: 
your wants. 3 blocks west of depot. 


SHELDON, IOWA 


JOHN WEGTER 


SALE AUGUST 4 
Home of Chief Wonder, Evolution 
and Sheldon Clansman 
Sows bred for fall litters to above boars 
and spring pigs sired by them for sal: 
When in Sheldon call us—we want to me« 
you. 2 miles south and 1 mile west of 


SHELDON, IOWA 





Harry Uittenbogaard 


SALE AUGUST 11 


The Home of Evolution, Imperator 
and Elderado 
Sows bred for fall farrow to the above 
boars, and fall and spring boars for sale 
now. Come and see us. 3 miles north of 


SHELDON, IOWA 


J.J. KRAMER 


Home of 


GRAND BIG ORPHAN 
sire of The Clansman. 
| Sows bred for fall litters. 
A few spring boars by Big 
Porter,Grand Big Orphan 
and Sheldon Clansman. 

We breed only the best. 
Farm located in 


Farm located in SHELDON, IOWA 











HENRY 
KOERSELMAN 


Maplewood Stock Farm 
MAPLEWOOD WoNDrE 
and SHELDON CLaNs» 


W. J. OSGOOD 


Wellworth Stock Farm 


Rainbow and Wellworth Orange in Service 


Fall boars by 
Jellworth 


Sows bred for fall litters. 
Rainbow Giant Prospect and 
Vrange for sale now. 

Farm half mile north of f 


SHELDON, 


Col. J. A. Benson 


Sprucemead Farm 


Sows bred to and gpring 
boars sired by them 
sale DOW 


Two miles east ot Shel don, 


R. GC. HENRY 


SALE AUGUST [1 
Matchless Herd 
Evolution, Giant Py 






air grounds. 


IOWA la. 





Scotch Shorthorn bulls. pect, Giant Price a 
Fall and spring boars Rainbow sows bred 
by Rare Wonder, Maple- / falllitters. 


wood Wonder, St. Paul 
and Revolution. 
Farms south of town. 


SHELDON, IOWA 


Fall and spring boars 
Farm joins town ons.} 
Call, wire or write. 


SHELDON, IOWA 
























































WATCH THIS AD—BRED sow SALE AUGUST 18 | 
W. H. ELLSWORTH & SON, GOLDFIELD, IOWA 


Poland-China Big Types 


BRED SOWS, FALL BOARS, SPRING BOARS, YEARLING HERD BOARS 


n sows we offer daughters of The Yankee, Hancherdale Jones Ist, Gritters’ Chief and Miller's Chief 

» Iowa Big Bob, A Yankee and The Master by Designer. Have four spring boars by Giant Buster sod 
o nf an ¢1800 daughter of The Clar ism an. Have six slashing fall boars. A Yankee ts offered, als fe 
Wonder, The facts are that we are offering as good Poland-Chinas as grace our country. Address or cal! 0 


ph ROLFE, 10WA 

















eeemeeusineercomevts 





aa 


———— — ee eee 


Try Silver's Hampshires jj 


Hampshire breeding stock of all ages on hand. Sold under 
famous ‘‘Silver Guarantee.’’ Write for private sale lists. 


WICKFIELD FARMS—F. F. SILVER, Prop’r 
= CANTRIL, IOWA 


c wapecodierey w ae 




















PRPRALA AAD AD AAD AAD APS eee aan 

We are making special prices now es 28 fall boars by Industry Favorite. 2 

boars by Chie fof I tverdale and out of Calloway's sig Ed. a Fe 3 year! ing by W 

Prince Jr Whitehi! Gian t, @ yearling by Danfort! ey are worth coming 

JOHN P. COULSON, STORM ‘LAKE. rowa 
BE. €@. and Chester White gs; hest semanas boars, 25( 300 
e blood lines all pigs #25 2 te | FIVE Ch Chester ‘Whit -875. Two big ng 

for catalog and prices. C. RUEB 1 yearlings 885 each. October onl November boars & 





| andes0. EARL BLOOM, Bridgewater, 1% 
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LEGAL 


> {nquiries of general interest will be answered 

this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
aoswer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
porely nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full mame and address must be signed 

gli inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
jegal inquiries OR a separate sheet of paper. 


—_ 


CHANGE IN DRAINAGE DISTRICT 
ASSESSMENT. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Five years ago I petitioned for a coun- 
ty outlet, the petition was granted, dis- 
trict was established, and contract let in 
the regular way. On December 20, 1918, 
we paid our assessments and all was set- 
tiled up. Then came my trouble. I was 
given two outlets, a 12 and a 16-inch. The 
12-inch outlet was already in and owned 
by me, being about 2,000 feet extending 
across another farm, and was there con- 
nected with the new 16-inch tile put in 
by the county. The county engineer took 
this 2.000 feet of old 12-inch tile in the 
district and allowed me $660 for same. 
Thi sold 12-inch tile proved insufficient 
to carry the water, and my troubles were 
the same as before I petitioned for an 
outlet, having lost 30 acres of crop last 
year and looks like I would lose the same 
this year. In July, 1919, I filed a written 
complaint, that resulted in a new ditch 
being ordered in to take the place of the 
old 2,000 feet of 12-inch tile. This ditch 
is now under construction. They are 
taking up about 1,000 feet of the old 12- 
Ynch tile and putting in 16-inch instead; 
then they propose to double the 12-inch 
tile on my farm, which ought to fix up my 
trouble so far as water is concerned. 
How should the cost of this new ditch be 
divided? I and possibly one other party 
are absolutely the only persons being ben- 
efited by this new ditch, but we have paid 
an assessment on this same land for an 
outlet which was already there owned by 
us, but was insufficient, and was not at 
the time we paid the assessment benefit- 
ed at all, only that it was joined up toa 
16-inch tile 2,000 feet from our farm. We 
therefore are not now any more benefited 
than we should have been on the original 
assessment, providing this new ditch 
works perfectly; that is, of course, on the 
Jland drained by the 12-inch tile.” 

In this case it would appear that the 
whole question of assessment for the orig- 
inal drainage district is determined and 
foreclosed. However a party may find 
himself aggrieved after this is decided, 
there is no redress, as such a case could 
not be opened up later without throwing 
the whole matter into confusion. Where 
it is necessary to make considerable 
structural change, the question of dam- 
ages and benefits must be gone into 
again and apportioned by the board of 
supervisors as required by statute. The 
evidence may then be presented and the 
fights of the parties determined. It will 
be impossible to state in advance what 
would or should be done in such a case. 


























RIGHT TO REMOVE OLD TELE- 
PHONE POLES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“About forty farmers have formed a 
company to supply electric light and pow- 
er to its patrons The company applied 
for and received from the board of super- 
visors the right of way for construction 
of the line On the side of the highway 
upon which it will be necessary for this 


com] 


pany to erect its poles and wires there 





son dilapidated poles owned by an 
old independent telephone company which 
isnow dead. The company offered to buy 
these poles at a reasonable price, which 
was refused We appeared before the 
board i asked its coiperation in the 
removal of these poles, which will be a 
men if permitted to stand. The board 
é nty attorney indicated that there 
was 1 power vested in the board to re- 
move these poles, and that there is no 
mpelling their removal, tho they 


to public travel. What ac- 
taken?” 

a real danger in the presence 
the public, there is no 
atever but that they may be 
ed as a nuisance by any party 


tion s ild be 
If t I is 
of thes poles to 


question w} 










Who experiencing danger thereby. It 
Would seem that the practical way to go 
about this would be simply to remove the 
poles, and as a purely practical proposi- 
or re is no reason whatever why the 
Beard ; supervisors should not do this. 
: b i S supervision and control of 
highw S 1d undoubtedly has the right 
to rer ictions and abate any oth- 
cr co h constitute a nuisance 
~ leg iction is necessary, procedure 
sould | taken against the owners of 
t i to abate the nuisance What- 
ever t attitude of the stockholders of 
- ay funet company may be, it is hardly 
rag they would take affirmative 

tor restrain the removal of these 
Poles ther by the supervisors or the 
aunt ind power company. If proper apli- 
“tion is made to the state railroad com- 
Mission, the company may be vested with 





the power of eminent domain and take 
action to condemn such property as is 
necessary. This is rather a circuitous 
course to pursue, especially when the at- 
titude of the old stockholders seems te be 
merely that of the proverbial dog in the 
manger. 





PROTECTION FROM HIGH TENSION 
ELECTRIC WIRES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Our farmers’ telephone line has been 
established and maintained for about 
eighteen years. A high tension transmis- 
sion line is now being constructed paral- 
lel with ours and on the same side of the 
road. It will now be necessary for us to 
maintain more poles and a metallic cir- 


cuit. Does the farmers’ line or the elec- 
tric power company have to stand this 
expense ?”’ 


A leading authority has the following 
on this question: “In a proper case a 
telegraph or telephone company may have 
relief by injunction against injury to its 
lines by induction or conduction from the 
lines of a high tension company not hav- 
ing a prior or otherwise superior right in 
the streets; but if the latter company 
can not guard against the interference 
except at great expense, and the tele- 
graph or telephone company can do so 
by the adoption of a safe and compara- 
tively inexpensive device, an injunction 
will not be granted, altho the telegraph 
or telephone company may recover the 
cost of procuring and installing such de- 
vice.” 

It will be seen from this that certain 
questions of fact would enter into the 
controversy, which are not now before us, 
but it would be our opinion that the tele- 
phone line, assuming that it had proper 
legal authority for its establishment and 
maintenance, would have at least the right 
to recover the expense necessary to pro- 
tect itself from such interference as is 
suggested in the foregoing statement of 
fact. 





DRAINAGE UPON MUTUAL AGREE- 
MENT. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A number of men who are adjoining 
land owners desire to throw their land 
into a drainage district by mutual agree- 
ment. In the event of repairs being nec- 
essary is it possible for us to bind each 
owner to pay his share of such repairs, 
and make such agreement binding upon 
subsequent grantees? If so, how may 
this be done?” 

An agreement properly drawn, executed 
and acknowledged before a notary public, 
setting forth the obligations of each party 
and specifying that such obligation should 
be upon any subsequent holders in the 
chain of title would be binding if recorded, 
and in any event would be binding upon 
parties who bought any of the tracts of 
land involved who knew of the arrange- 
ment. 


UNAUTHORIZED SIGNING OF 
NOTICE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A notice sent to an occupant of a cer- 
tain farm to remove all refuse, rubbish, 
brush and fence posts, and other material 
deposited in the ditch in front of his res- 
idence on the township road was filed by 
the township clerk with the chairman's 
name in his absence, and without his au- 
thority. This was done by order of two 
trustees, the only ones present. Was the 
act of signing this notice forgery?” 

Unless there is intent to defraud in the 
signing of any other person’s name, the 
act is not forgery. In our opinion the 
signature in the above case would not be 
forgery. 


SECURED DEBTS ACT OF 
MISSOURI. 


subscriber writes: 
you please publish the “se- 
cured debts act of Missouri? (2) Is a 
party required to list to the assessor for 
taxation notes that have been assigned 
by collateral security for money bor- 
rowed?" 

1. The words 
in this article shall 

(a) Any and all bonds, notes, deben- 
tures or obligations for the payment of 
money, whether forming a part of a series 
or otherwise, which secured by 
lateral security deposited with a trustee 
under a deed of trust or collateral agree- 
ment to secure the payment of such bonds, 


A Missouri 
“(1) Will 


“secured debts” as used 
include 


are col- 


notes, debentures or obligations. 

(b) Any and all bonds, debentures or 
similar obligations for the payment of 
money, whether forming part of a series 


or otherwise, which by their terms are not 
payable within one year from their date 
of issue ,and the payment of which is not 
secured by the deposit or pledge of any 
collateral security, nor by a mortgage or 
deed of trust, wholly or in part, upon real 
estate. : 

(c) Any and all bonds, notes, deben- 
tures or obligations otherwise issued by 
any state or political subdivision thereof. 
Securities as thus defined shall constitute 











@ separate and distinct class of property 
for purposes of taxation. 

After this article takes effect, any per- 
son may take or send to the office of the 
recorder of deeds of the county in which 
he resides any secured debt and may pay 
to the said recorder for the account of the 
general revenue fund of the state a tax 
at the rate of 5 cents on each $100 or 
fraction thereof of the face value of such 
secured debt, which shall mature not more 
than one year from the date of the pay- 
ment of such tax; a tax at the rate of 10 
cents on each $100 or fraction thereof of 
the face value of such secured debt which 
shall mature more than one year and not 
more than two years after the payment 
of such tax; a tax at the rate of 15 cents 
on each $100 or fraction thereof of the 
face value of such secured debt which 
shall mature more than two and not more 
than three years after the payment of 
such tax; a tax at the rate of 20 cents on 
each $100 or fraction thereof of the face 
value of such secured debt which shall 
mature more than three years and not 
more than four years after the payment 
of such tax; a tax at the rate of 25 cents 
on each $100 or fraction thereof of the face 
value of such secured debt which shall 
mature more than four years after the 
payment of such tax. Any contract or 
agreement by which the time of the pay- 
ment of any such indebtedness shall be 
extended or deferred, shall be deemed to 
be a sceured debt for the purpose of this 
act, and shall be taxed as such upon the 
amount for which the extension of the 
time of payment is granted at the rates 
hereinbefore specified for the period of 
such extension. In addition to the tax 
above provided for the account of the gen- 
eral revenue fund of the state, each coun- 
ty in the state and the city of St. Louis, 
as a county, may levy for the account of 
the general revenue fund of the county 
and for the account of special funds, dis- 
tributed in such manner as the county 
court may determine, a like tax on se- 
cured debts owned by residents of the 
county, the total of which shall in no 
event exceed for all purposes the amount 
herein provided to be levied for the ac- 
count o fthe general revenue fund of the 
state. The cities and incorporated towns 
of the state may in addition to the tax 
herein provided to be levied for the ac- 
count of the general revenue fund of the 
state and the tax authorized by the coun- 
ties of the state, levy a further tax on 
secured debts owned by residents of the 
city or incorporated town, for the account 
of the general revenue fund of the cities 
and incorporated towns and for the ac- 
count of special funds, distributed as the 
levying authorities of the cities and in- 
corporated towns may direct, which tax 
by cities and incorporated towns shall in 
no event for all purposes exceed the rate 
herein provided to be levied for the ac- 
count of the general revenue fund of the 
state. After the payment of the tax lev- 
ted and authorized by this act, the secured 
debt upon which the same shall be paid 
shall be exempt from all other or further 
taxation by the state, counties, cities, 
towns, villages, school districts and other 
legal subdivisons of the state, except that 
renewals of any such debt shall be taxed 
as provided in this article. 

2. Yes, but the indebtedness will offset 
the property listed. 


AUTOMOBILE LIGHTS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you inform me what the law is 
with reference to automobile lights?” 

The law provides that automobiles, ex- 
cept such as are properly equipped with 
one light in the forward center, shall, 
during the period of one-half hour after 
sunset to one-half hour before sunrise, 
display two or more white or tinted lights 
other than red on the forward part of the 
vehicle, so placed as to be seen from the 
front, and of sufficient illuminating power 
to be visible at a distance of 500 feet in 
the direction in which displayed, and to 
reveal any persons, vehicle or substantial 
object seventy-five feet ahead of the 
lamps. Any lighting device of over four 
candlepower, equipped with a reflector, 
must be so arranged that the directly re- 
flected and undiffused beam of such light 
when measured seventy-five feet ahead 
thereof or more, shall. not rise above forty- 
two inches from the level surface on 
which the vehicle stands under all condi- 
tions of load No light is permitted in 
any circumstances of more than thirty- 
two candlepower. 


SHORTAGE IN ACREAGE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes 

“Five years ago, A bought a farm from 
B upon’a written contract calling for a 
certain number of acres. The warranty 
deed made the same provision, stating 
exactly the number of acres, with no pro- 


vision as to there being more or less. 
The farm has been surveyed, and falls 
short of the agreed acreage by five acres. 
What is A’s remedy?” 


The vendee in this case would have the 
right to sue for the value of the shortage 
as represented by the price paid per acre 
at the date of the deed. This is assum- 
ing that the five acres was a considerable 
proportion of the entire tract, and the 
damage was more than nominal. 





Sudan Grass Wins a Place ia 7 
American Agriculture 


Ten years after its introduction to the 
United States from Khartum, Africa, Su- 
dan grass was being successfully grown 
in nearly all parts of the United States. 
It does not serve well either as a “money 
crop” or a soil improver, hence it may 
never find a permanent place in reguiar 
crop rotations. It has, nevertheless, @ 
very important place in the farmer’s sec- 
ond line of defense as a catch crop which 
can be planted to give satisfactory returns 
when conditions have brought failure to 
other hay crops. This is the verdict pro- 
nounced by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in Farmers’ Bulletin 1126, 
recently issued. 

Sudan grass is replacing millet as the 
premier catch crop in many localities be- 
cause of its ability to produce a fair yield 
and a high quality of hay under condi- 
tions of low rainfall; its rather short 
growing season, and its ability to thrive 
on a wide range of soil types. Large 
yields of Sudan grass are obtained only 
on good soils, but the grass fails com- 
pletely only on cold, poorly drained land. 

Sudan grass produces heavily. In Cali- 
fornia under irrigation it has made yields 
of 9.8 tons of field cured hay an acre 
when alfalfa produced but 8.3 tons under 
like conditions; it ordinarily yields about 
the same as alfalfa under irrigation in 
the southwest, but Sudan grass gives its 
full crop in three cuttings, against the 
four or five required for alfalfa. It is the 
only grass yet found which in this part of 
the United States ranks as the equal of 
alfalfa in point of yield and quality of 
the hay. Its record in this respect has 
led to its use in “patching” old alfalfa 
fields when the stand of alfalfa has been 
destroyed . In the southern great plains, 
where there is a low rainfall, Sudan grass 
grown without irrigation will yield from 
one to three tons of hay to the acre. 

There are certain parts of the United 
States where the Department of Agricul- 
ture considers it unwise to depend on 
Sudan grass for hay. This is true of the 
strip of territory 200 miles wide along the 
northern boundary: the regions of high 
altitudes in the western states, and also 
most of Florida and a narrow strip of land 
along the gulf coast Low temperatures 
prevent success with the grass in the first 
two regions named, and disease is the lim- 
iting factor along the gulf coast. In @ 
majority of the central and southern 
states, however, climatic and soil condi- 
tions are favorable to Sudan grass. 

Altho Sudan grass is best adapted by 
nature to use as a hay crop, it is also 
used with great success as a soiling and 
pasture crop for summer pastures. Its 


Muse as a silage material is limited by the 


fact that it is easily made into hay and 
fed as such with very little waste, and 
also because corn and sorghum both out- 
yield it and are generally available thru- 


out the region where Sudan grass is 
grown. 

In the semi-arid districts the highest 
yields are obtained when the grass is 


sown in rows so as to allow of cultivation. 
The advantage in yield of the row over 
the drilled seedings is so small, however, 
that most farmers prefer to avoid the 
necessity of cultivation by drilling or 
broadcasting the seed. A common grain 
drill handles well-cleaned Sudan grass 
seed without trouble, and the hay from 
drilled seedings is finer stemmed and ma- 
tures more evenly than row plantings. 
The feeding value of Sudan grass is 
equal to timothy hay. In localities where 
soy beans or cowpeas do well these lee 
gumes may be grown in mixtures with the 
Sudan grass. Such a mixture produces @ 
hay of higher feeding value than the grass 


alone, because of the high protein con- 
tent of the legumes. 

Sudan grass hybridizes freely with the 
sorghums. It is necessary, therefore, if 
pure seed is produced, to have the Sudan 
grass field at some distance from any sore 
ghums, otherwise it will result in a mon- 
grel crop the following year 

The Department of Agriculture’s new 
bulletin goes very thoroly into the details 
of cropping, planting, harvesting—both for 
hay and for seed—as well as the best 
methods of feeding the hay to live stock. 





Canadian Farm Land Values—According 
to statistics taken from the Dominion 
bureau of statistics, the value of farm 
land in Canada, including improved and 
unimproved land, is $52 an acre, against 
$46 last year and $38 in 1914. This shows 
an increase in value of farm lands of $14, 
or 36.8 per cent, in five years. British 
Columbia has the highest farm land, being 
$174 per acre, as compared with $149 in 
1918 and 1917. Ontario has an estimated 
value of $66 an acre and Quebec $72 per 
acre, both being above the average. 





Threshing Prices—A meeting of thresh- 


men called by County Agent Watson, at 
the request of several owners of machines, 
set the following threshing scale for 
Saunders county, Nebraska: Wheat, 10 
cents; oats, 6 cents; rye, 11 cents; no 


setting for less than $15. These prices are 
to be charged alike by private and com- 
munity owned machines. A large number 
of company or community machines are 
operating in this county. 
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Witte Farms, the home of Big Bone Giant—the most modern hog plant in America. 


The Home of Big Bone Giant 





World’s Best Big Type Breeding Boar 





His Get Sell for Sen- 
sational Prices 








The top in Bray & Jack- 
son's sale was a daughter 
of Big Bone Giant, selling 
for $1,600 open, at the 
age of 7 months, selling 
for nearly four times 
their sale average. 








An open gilt, a daughter 
of Big Bone Giant, at the 
age of 10 months and 
24 days sold in Ahrens 
Bros.’ sale for $2,325. 
She stands today 40 in. 


tall and is "just good all 


over. . 








In Putman & Son’s sale 
an open gilt at the age 
of 11 months a daughter 
of Big Bone Giant sold for 
$2,500. She was bought 
by the "Diamond Bar 
Ranch" and will be 


shown this year. 








Above were all "world’s 
records" when made. 


They sell so 


Because 
They excel so. 











Witte Farms, 


Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Represe ze ative 


The eyes of the “Duroc World” are on Big Bone Giant, the 
one sire who sires a bigger per cent of show ring winners, tall, 
high backed, straight legged, rugged Durocs than any other 
sire of the Duroc breed. 

He sires them aJl that way. Why not tie to the proven 
kind, something you will like better this week than last, and 
still better next week? Tie to Big Bone Giant. 


August 14, 1920, 
at Witte Farms, Osage, lowa 


will be sold the best royally bred lot of sows that will be driven 
through one sale ring, at one time, in America. Nearly every 
animal comes direct from the noted Ed M. Kern champion 
herd, consisting of daughters of Great Sensation, Great Orion, 
Orion Great Sensation, Great Orion Sensation, Pathfinder, and 
other noted sires—all bred to that wonderful transmitting 
boar, Big Bone Giant. 


Holmes Cantine, says: “While I have never seen Big Bone 
Giant, have seen much of his get, and they impress me as the 
best of the get of any sire of the breed excepting Great Orion 
Sensation. the Ed Kern boar, 1919 world’s champion.” 





Big Bone Giant in his working clothes, after having been mated to 100 sows for fall litters. 


August 14, 1920, ° 


N. G. Krasche 


— Osage, lowa 
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ie Beans in lowa 


The Iowa agricultural experiment sta- 
tion has grown a number of different va- 
rieties of soy beans each year since 1910. 
It finds the crop very dependable, the bet- 
ter varieties producing yields of from 15 
to 25 bushels of seed, or 2.5 to 3.5 tons of 
hay per acre in most seasons. The soy 
bean has a large number of uses as a 
hay crop, for seed, for silage, and for pas- 





turing with corn, and it is well suited to | 


Iowa’s climate and soil. 

In corn, for hogging down, soy beans 
are rapidly increasing in popularity. 
Eighty-two Iowa county agents report 


that five times as many soy beans were | 


grown in 1919 as in 1918, and that short- 
age of seed alone will limit a large in- 
crease in acreage in 1920. These same 
county agents report that 89 per cent of 
the soy beans were grown with corn and 


that the crop was either hogged or 
sheeped down or put into silos. 

In corn for silage or sheeping down, soy 
beans appear to be more profitable than 
for hogging down, as indicated by results 
secured at the Iowa station. When soy 
beans are used in this way the grower is 
interested in total tonnage and feeding 
value per acre, while in the case of corn 
for hogging down he is interested mainly 
in total grain and bean yields and their 
feeding value. 

Alone for hay, soy beans have a dis- 
tinct place in Iowa as a catch or emer- 
gency legume hay crop to be used when 
clover seedings fail. They may be seeded 
as late as June 15th with the assurance of 
a hay crop, tho considerably larger yields 
are secured when planted earlier. Soy 
bean hay has a higher feeding value than 
red clover and compares favorably with 
alfalfa. It is particularly valuable for 
sheep, but is readily eaten by all classes 
of live stock. 

For seed soy beans appear to be a prof- 
{table crop. It has not been possible dur- 
ing the past several years to supply the 
demand for seed of the varieties best 
suited for use in Iowa, and this has also 
been true in adjoining states. The cost 
of growing soy bean seed per acre is but 
little greater than that of growing corn. 
Three leading varieties of soy beans at 
the lowa agricultural experiment station 
have averaged 15.8 bushels per acre dur- 
ing the last four years on land not as rich 
as that of the average Iowa farm. Yields 
as high as 25 to 30 bushels per acre have 
not been uncommon. 

Inoculation is necessary when the soy 
bean bacteria are not already present, if 
the most profitable returns are to be se- 
cured. Soy beans will grow better than 
any other legume without inoculation, but 
if the bacteria are not present, large 
quantities of nitrogen are taken from the 
soil, which might come from the air, and 
the percentage of, protein in the plant is 
reduced. 

oSil inoculation is the surest method 
when soil can be secured from a soy bean 
field where nodules were present on the 
plants the preceding year. In this method 
from 300 to 500 pounds of soil per acre 
are scattered on the land on a cloudy day 
or late in the afternoon and harrowed in 
at once. Glue or sugar solution inocula- 
tion is applied by moistening the beans 
with the solution to make the beans 
sticky, after which inoculated soil is scat- 
tered over them. The beans are then 
stirred until each bean is covered with 
soil. This method requires considerably 
labor than the soil transfer method. 
Culture inoculation is recommended in 
the absence of inoculated soil. Cultures 
for soy beans can be obtained from most 
seed companies. 

During the past five years 68 different 
varieties of soy beans have been compared 
in the variety tests. Unfortunately, all 
of the varieties considered were not in 
test each year, which makes it impossible 
to rank them definitely as to yield. 

Seed production is an important con- 
sideration when comparing varieties. The 


less 


Manchu, Black Eyebrow, Chestnut, Min- 
r ‘ta 166, Minnesota 167, Habaro, Early 
Yellow, Ito San and Elton have given the 


yields of seed in about the order 
These varieties will mature seed 
part of the state in an average 


largest 
named 
ir iny 
Season. 

Hogeging down varieties are wanted that 


will produce the largest yields of beans 
and that will mature about the same 
time the corn is ready for the hogs. 


Therefore the above seed varieties are the 
best which can be recommended. A small 
bercentage of growers prefer the plants 
to be green with pods nearly filled when 
they turn in the hogs. 

Medium Green, Wilson, Roosevelt, Pe- 
king, Stone’s Ensilage, Ohio 7496, Mongol, 
Medium Yellow, Ebony, Manchu and Black 
Eyebrow have given the largest yields of 
hay, in about the order indicated. The 
highest yielding hay varieties are too late 
in maturity to be depended upon to ripen 
@ satisfactory seed crop in central Iowa 
However, seed is often secured from the 
Medium Green, Ebony, Mongol and Reose- 
velt. The Manchu and Black Eyebrow, 
two of the best seed varieties, are also 





high yielders for hay, whcih makes them 
good all-purpose beans. 

For silage and sheeping down those va- 
rieties are best which give the largest 
yields and which have the pods well filled 
and the leaves beginning to turn yellow 
at about the time the corn is ready for 
Silage. The hay varieties, therefore, are 
best for these purposes. 

In seeding with corn the beans and corn 
are planted in the same rows and at the 
same time. The corn may be checked and 
the beans either checked with the corn or 
drilled, or both the corn and the beans 
may be drilled. Results indicate that on 
ground comparatively free of weeds the 
yield of corn is likely to be greater when 
both the beans and corn are drilled than 
when both are checked. On account of 
weeds, check rowing both crops usually 
will be most satisfactory. Growers are 
almost unanimous in reporting that they 
do not get satisfactory stands by mixing 
corn and beans in the planter boxes and 
are therefore securing special bean at- 
tachments for their corn planters. These 
may be had for most makes of planters. 

For seed or hay soy beans may be 
grown either in rows or seeded solid. The 
highest yields usually have been obtained 
with the beans grown in 30 to 42-inch 
rows. The largest yields have been se- 
cured at the Iowa station by planting in 
30-inch rows. It is a little harder to cul- 
tivate the beans in the narrow rows, how- 
ever. Planting in 21-inch rows gave high 
yields, but difficulty in cultivation makes 
this width of row impractical. On well- 
drained soil free from weeds higher yields 
have been obtained when the soy beans 


were drilled like small grain and culti- 
vated with the weeder or harrow, than 
when they were planted in cultivated 
rows. 


tate of seeding tests for soy beans in 
corn or alone for hay or seed have ex- 
tended over a three-year period at the 
Iowa experiment station. In corn the in- 
dications are that the beans should not be 
seeded thicker than at the rate of four 
beans per three-stalk hill of corn, while 
three beans may be better. Heavier rates 
of planting are likely to seriously reduce 
the yield of corn. A three-bean-per-hill 
rate of seeding requires from three to five 
pounds of seed per acre. 

In rows for hay or seed as much as one 
bushel (60 pounds) of average sized beans 
per acre may profitably be seeded. This 
rate distributes the beans about one inch 
apart in the row and with good seed and 
average conditions for germination the 
plants will average about one and one- 
half inches apart. From 30 to 45 pounds 
of seed per acre is the rate usually recom- 
mended, and with seed costing $6 to $8 
per bushel it is hardly advisable to seed 
heavier. Drill like small grain for hay or 
seed, the use of less than one bushel of 
seed to the acre is not advisable. A prof- 
itable increase in yield has been secured 
when seed has been sown as heavily as two 
bushels per acre, when beans were grown 
for seed.—Iowa Experiment Station. 





Recent Public Sales 


batty 97 & SIMONTON rd ag BIG | 


POTTED POLAND SAL 

A aan midsummer teccg "Poland 
China sale was held by Wyckoff & Simon- 
ton, Farson, lowa, July 21st, their cata- 
loged offering of forty-one head making 
an average of $815 per head. This includ- 
ed four boars that sold up to $1,550 and 
averaged $560, making the average on 
sows $840. A good crowd of enthusiastic 
breeders was present, several states be- 
ing represented. They were attracted by 
the good offering and there was lively 
competition, with high prices for the tops. 


The first animal sold was No. 1 of the 
catalog, called Sada’s Best, a daughter 
of Chief Best, the celebrated boar that 
heads the Wyckoff & Simonton herd. She 
was bred to their junior herd boar, Eng- 
lish Superior, and the buyer was Walter 
Statler, West Chester, Iowa. Most of 
the offering went to buyers from a dis- 





tance, but among those going to home 
buyers was Spotted Queen 2d, at $3,800, 
the buyer being Orville Smith, of Farson. 
She is a March yearling, bred to Chief's 
Best. One of the tops, Goldie C. 2d, was bid 
off by a son of E. A. Smith, South Eng- 
lish, lowa, at $3,000, this firm also get- 
ting the top sow of the sale at $6,700. The 
top boar was English Giant 1st, a Novem- 
ber pig sired by English Giant and out 
of the famous Goldie C., owned by Wyc- 
koff & Simonton. He went to D. Meser- 
schmidt, Hedrick, lowa, at $1,550. The 
list of sales following shows who other 
buyers were at prices ranging from $400 
up Auctioneers Figg and Joe 
Shaver occupied the block, assisted by 
Taylor, Bingley, Stone, Messersmith and 
Dawson. Sada’s Best, Mar., '18; Walter 
Statler, West Chester, Iowa, $1,900; Arch 
Back King’s Lady 3d, Mar., ‘18, W. W. 
Novak, Oxford, lowa, $1,100; No. 3, G. A. 
Smith & Son, South English, lowa, 3650; 
4, W. W. Novak, $600; 5, John Sutliff, 
Huntsville,.Mo., $600; 6, Dr. Wm. Hansell, 
Ottumwa, lowa, $1,100; 7, W. W. Novak, 
$400; 8, Fry & Shaver, Iowa City, lowa, 
$725; 9, E. A. Smith & Son, $6,700; il, 
Orville Smith, Farson, Iowa 3,800; 12, 
Jos, Piper & Son, W aneaion, lowa, 
$1,200; 13, Shaver & Fry, Kalona, Iowa, 
$1, 000: 15, D. Messerschmidt, Hedrick, Ia., 
$1,550: 16, Fred Buck, lowa City, lowa, 
$450 ;17, E. A. Smith & Son, $3,000; 18, 





Ww. Ww. Novak, $1,600; 22, Shaver & Fry, 
$400; 23, W. W. Novak, $425; 24, Wm. 
Crosier, Oskaloosa, Iowa, $600; 26, W. W. 
Novak, $400;- 30, M. C. Dayton, West 
Chester, Iowa, $525; 36, Orville Smith, 
$500; 38, C. J. Brenneman, Wellman, lowa, 


$800. 
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‘Poland-China Bred Sows 


FROM THE HERD OF FLOYD STANLEY 


AUGUST 7, GRINNELL, IOWA 
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ORANGEMAN 890919 


56 HEAD—The Cream of the Herd 


2 

15 Bred Sows 1 Open Sow 15 Spring Gilts = 

5 Fall Boars 9 Spring Boars = 

The bred sows are sired by B. Wonder, High Price Hancher, 2 
Stanley’s Big Price, A Wonder Again, Blue Valley Again, = 
Bobby Defender, Longfellow, Orphan's Big Joe, Big King = 


Jumbo, Iowa Giant. 

Spring boars and gilts are by ORANGEMAN, King 
der, Ensign and Giant Prospect. 

Fall boars and gilts are sired by Stanley’s Pride and Big 
King Wonder. The fall gilts sell open. 

The sows are bred to ORANGEMAN, the great son of 
Orange Boy, the sire of The Pickett. ORANGEMAN is out ofa 
Big Wonder Again dam. 

This is the best offering I ever sold. You will appreciate 
the growth and scale which these sows and gilts carry. Write 
for the catalog today, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


FLOYD STANLEY, GRINNELL, IOWA 


W. H. COOPER, Auctioneer F. MARION PRAY, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 
StH rr ER ST 


a HEREFORDS. HORSES. RE oi 


Crawford Stock Farm 


HEREFORDS| oc ereet 


4 Percheron Stallions, 
6 BULLS 


2 Shire Stallions, 
7 Belgian Stallions, 
One Jack 
By FRANK MISCHIEF by BEAU 
MISCHIEF and out of straight 
Anxiety dams. 


Won- 











~~ 











To be sold reasonable if bought at once, and 
we guarantee them to make good. You can 
depend on us, 40 write or come and see us 


R. J. CRAWFORD & SON, - Miles, lowa 














2 Summer Yearlings 
2 Fall Herd Headers 
2 January Calves 


| SHEEP. 


lowa Pioneer Shropshires 


125 choice yearling and two.year-old rams. Im- 
ported Nock and Tanner rams, two-year-olde. 190 
yearling and two-year-old ewes. Aliso ram and ewe 
lambs. Prices reasonable, considering quality. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, lowa 


IMP, SHROPSHIRE RAM 


FOR SALE 


Three.year-old imported Minton herd ram that bas 
proven very satisfactory. Has very dense fleece and 
is big. Also good yearling and ram jambs by him 


Call or write 
G. A. KIRKPATRICK, MEMPHIS, MO. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE 


Two Angus bulls, one year old; two Shorthera 
balis, ten months old; Hampshire, Oxford, Shrop- 
shire and Bouthdown rams; Poland-China, Duroc 
Jersey, Chester White, Berkshire and Hampshire 
spring pigs. Address 

FARM SP Ae. 
lowa State © te College Ames, lows 


he ee Belgian Stallions—We are offer- 
/ ing stallions of our own production, all tried 
horses, two to four years old, and weighing over a 
ton, and some that wii! finish at 2400 ibs Oans, 
sorrels and bays, from Imported stock. Fully guar- 
anteed. They will do you good, and we invite ta- 
spection. CARROTHERs BROS., Masonville, lowa. 








Inquire at once of 


Joseph Uhl, Mapleton, lowa 


DUBOC.JERSEYS. 


BIG TYPE 


DUROCS 


of popular breeding 
Pathfinder and Great Sensation 


For sale at moderate prices. See them at Oak Hill 
Stock Farm, or write 


GEO. % PEARCE & SON, Bloomfield, lowa 
TAMWORTHS. : 
































We now offer a spe- 
claity in YOUNG 
HERDS of three 
spring gilts and a 
boar, no kin, or will 
sell single individu- 
als of either sex. 


J, B. MACKOY 


__Farragut, lowa 


YOUR SALE CATALOG 


WE ENGRAVE AND PRINT YOUR 
SALE CATALOGS IN THE FINEST 








HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY CALVES 
Six Weeks Old, Either Sex, $30.00 
Express Paid 


WAY POSSIBLE. AT THE LOWEST 


Palmyra, Wis 


W. F. GERLACH, 


“When writing to “advertisers men- 


tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 


COST, SEND US YOUR PHOTO 
GRAPHS AND PEDIGREES 


CAMPBELL PRINTING CO., Des Moines, la. 











1880 WAELACES” FARMER July 30, 1929 











| Uittenbogaard’s Poland-China Sale | | 
August 11, 1920, at Sheldon, lowa 


42 Head || | 42 Mead 
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H |) | | 
\ Hi 
H | Hill 
WW Hitt 
| | 20 Bred Sows 6 Fall Boars | 
i 10 Open Gilts 4 Spring Bears | | 
SIOUX’S BEST. i 
| os | | 
| | A Whole Sale of Attractions 
i | Sioux’s Best, litter sister to Sheldon Wonder, Ten open fall gilts by Sheldon Wonder. | | 
|| the best sow ever sired by Korver’s Orange Six fall boars by Sheldon Wonder and The 
| Wonder; bred to Checkers. Guardsman. i 
| Wonder Belle, by Highland Big Joe; bred to Two spring boars by Evolution, and two by 
| Checkers. Sheldon Wonder. | 
iH Ten great sows bred to Imperator, largest This will be the most attractive offering we || 
Hm and best breeding son of Korver’s Orange have ever sold. Don’t miss this sale. | 
|| Wonder. Everything vaccinated. | 
iI Ten bred to Elderado, the great son Of Klon- R. C. Henry, Fieldman for Wallaces’ Farmer. _| 
l dyke, by Grandmaster. Benson, Tellier and Barker, Aucts. | 











_ HARRY UITTENBOGAARD, | Sheldon, lowa 


HENRY’S BIG SUMMER SALE 
ON THE EVENING OF AUGUST 11, AT SHELDON, IA. 


aT: 50 HEAD TO BE SOLD—25 BRED 

SOWS, 5 FALL BOARS, 5 FALL 
GILTS, 10 SPRING BOARS AND 
5 SPRING GILTS— 


Among the attractions is lowa Lady, by 
Iowa Chief, dam of The Clansman fall 
boars that "sold so well in our last sale, 
BRED TO EVOLUTION, and one of her 
fall gilts by The Clansman. 




















Five spring yearlings by The Yank, by 
The Yankee, Klondyke, Liberty Timm and 
Great Prospect, bred to the mighty Giant 
Prospect. Five head bred to Rainbow, the 


boar that always sires good ones. Five 
head bred to Giant Price, grand champion 
boar at the Minnesota State Fair last 


year, and stands a good chance for cham- 
pionship honors this year, 


Henry Koerselman is contributing ten 
head of royally bred sows sired by such 
boars as Korver’s Orange Wonder, Blue 
Valley Wonder, Maplewood Wonder, Ever- 
green Model, Big Jones Again, Eller- 
broek’s Leader and others; bred to Maple- 
wood Wonder, litter brother to Sheldon 
Wonder and just as good a breeder, and 
Sheldon Clansman, the great yearling by 
The Clansman., 





A fall boar by Evolution; a fall boar by 
Giant Prospect; a fall boar by Maplewood 
Wonder; two fall boars by Rainbow; ten 
spring boars, all real herd boar prospects, 
four by Sheldon .Wonder, two by The 
Craftsman (by The Clansman), one by 
Giant Prospect and three by Orange Boy 








Five fall gilts, one by The Clansman, 


+ SNES a See ea =e = ee Se ee ee ee Ye ee one by Giant Prospect, one by Rainbow 


nd two by Rare Perfection. 
GIANT PROSPECT 
ing gilts, one by Giant Prospect, one by Highland Lad, one by Maplewood Wonder, one by Demonstrator, oneby Reliable Clansman. 


EVERYTHING VACCINATED Benson and Barker, Auctioneers CATALOGUES ARE READY 


R. C. HENRY, SHELDON, IOWA 


| AREY AAR 
































